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pst put in PENCO Culverts — 


and forget them! Made of gen- 
uine HAMPTON METAL — rust 
resisting, and lasts for YEARS. 
Will carry any road load. 
Three factories : quick deliveries. 
Easiest to handle; most economical 
to use. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
25th and Wharton Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First Street 
JERSEY TY. Nd 
W rite your nearest office 
for new PENCO Cal. 
vert ook and Prices 
Makers of PENCO 
Metal Arches, 
Roofing, Siding, 
Ceiling, Lath 
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Your Green Mountain Silo, 
with the popular hip roof, will 
never need an apology. It is built 
to stand up permanently—just as - 
any other farm building is ex- 
pected to do. Every groove and 
joint ise made to fit tight—hboth — 
for permanence and silage pro- 
tection. Every stave is treated 
in creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel with [7 
rolled (not cut) threads. They 
cost us more but they stand 
unusual strains. Doors fit like r 


















a safeo—always tight. Wooden 
ladder rungs; no iron to frost 
the fingers. Green Mountain 
Anchorage system holds silo 
absolutely firm and upright. 

A beautiful silo—with nut- } 












brown side walls and bright er 
red cedar roof. Write today for 
detailed circulars. Special in- 
ducements for early orders u 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 


AIO 
lit Stand? YES 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will eeduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it is a positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
to Use; oF oF re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. 


Book 7 R Free 







































WF. YOUNG, inc., 379 Temple Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Tag - and chea, 

identification for . Shep and Carte 
Name, and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed tree on request. 


F.S.Burch &Co, 149W.HuronSt.Chi 








I will condition a Horse or 


Cow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones, Give it Life and vigor. Can 
edd 50 per cent to looks and value. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or bo pay Send postal for free offer. 
P. A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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Mineral Feeds Swine 


Through the feeding of mineral 
supplements to swine it has been 
found possible to prevent much of 
he loss caused by breaking down of 


hogs before or when they are sent to 
murket. Hiogs that are given skim 
milk, tankage or leguminous pasture 
commonly possess strength of bone 

ifficient for heavy feeding. Feeding 
additional mineral supplements, how- 
ever creases the strength of bone. 

Bone meal flavored with about 10% 
of tankage nd fed at the rate of one 
pound per day for each 100 pounds 
of live weight fulfills the necessary 
mineral requirements, The need for 
feeding mineral supplements comes 
unde ficial conditions as when 
hogs are ¢ ned in dry lot, or where 
the) receive but little leguminous 
roughage, and for pure-bred breeding 
inim 


Planting Tips for Corn 

Will drilled corn yield higher than 
the hill method of planting? This 
question is frequently asked by farm- 
ers who believe that it is possible to 
grow much more corn to the acre by 
drilling than by hill planting. At 
the Ohio station an increase of only 
1% bushels per acre has been har- 
vested over a long period of time in 
favor of drilled corn. 

For machine cutting drilled corn 
is favored, but for hand harvesting 
he hill method is preferred by most 
Cultivation is easier by the 





larmers 
hill method, 
Four and five kernels per hill have 


given a slightiv larger acre yield 
than the three-kernel rate, but the 
grain is inferior in quality from this 
thick planting Usually three kernels 
per hill is satisfactory. 

Spacing grains so as to grow a 
plant 10 inches apart in the row has 
been found best for growing silage 
corn. The yield has been less in tons 
per acre than from planting 4 
inches apart in the row, but the 
stalks are more resistant to storms 
and make harvesting much easier 

In Ohio at the station corn planted 
early in May has yielded about 20% 
more than that planted during the 
latter half of the month, while June 
planting has given only two-thirds as 
much as that planted by the middle of 
May. 


Fighting Troublesome Grasses 
HENRY E. COX, NEW YORK 

A few years ago one of my fields of 
newly seeded clover was also evenly 
seeded with Mayweed, a very trouble- 
some pest in this section. It is a low 
growing plant which branches out 
profusely and sends up @ great num- 
ber of seed _ stalks. Its spreading 
nature makes it smother out com- 
mercial crops which may be growing 
on the same land. 

The l5-acre field was white with 
the blossoms of this pest and | knew 
that if the seed ripened, the farm 
would be seeded for years to come. 
Although I was depending upon this 
field for clover hay for winter use, I 
decided to clip the entire field with 
a mowing machine when the weed 
was in full bloom in mid-June. 

The cutting was worthless as fodder 
but in September I secured a heavy 
eutting of clean clover hay with no 
Mayweed in it and I have not had a 
recurrence of the trouble in that field. 
Another season I had the same ex 
perience with newly seeded alfalfa on 
another field. The same treatment 
also cleaned up the alfalfa. I figure 
my trouble was due to impure seed. 

I have never failed in killing out 
quack-grass once and for all by the 
following practice. I plow the sod in 
time to get the corn crop planted in 
proper season for the locality, fitting 
the land thoroughly with the spike- 
tooth harrow. I start the cultivators 
promptly after the crop begins to 
grow and keep them going as long as 
possible. 

However, quack-grass will not be 
killed in one season. It requires more 
extensive treatment. In November 
after the crop is removed, I break 
down the stubble and plow the field 
just deep enough to turn up the roots 
of the quack grass, The freezing and 
thawing of winter and spring weaken 
the roots of the pest. I plow again 
in the spring and grow another crop 
of corn. The land is manured if 
possible. Cultivation is maintained 
conscientiously and whatever little 
quack grass’ shows up is chopped off 


with the hoe. This treatment usually 
ends the trouble on that piece of 
ground, 


Dried Flies As Poultry Food 


Dried flies can be used to advantage 
in poultry feeding, according to re- 
cent investigation by the Pennsylva- 
nia state bureau of chemistry, which 
by analysis and study finds that dried 
flies are one of the highest protein 
types of food materials. Samples sup- 
plied by a company of Mexico City, 
Mex, which is in the business of sup- 
plying dried flies for feeding purposes 
and practically controls the export of 
this insect, analysed as follows: Fifty 
per cent protein, 5%% fat or other 
extract and 8%% crude fiber. 
The mineral matter or ash is approxi- 
mately 25%. The flies contain only 
4% of moisture. They contafm 
more protein than cottonseed or lin 
seed meal, and more than several 
grades of meat scraps and feeding 
tankage. 

For mamy years dried flies have 
been used by English manufacturers 
of patented and proprietary poultry 
feeds. Several South American con- 
cerns also export large shipments of 
dried files. The flies are those fre- 
quenting aquatic or low, marshy 
Places. 


Good Rations for Young Pigs 


What feed should breod sows and 
pigs have during the spring months? 
Tests at the Ohio station show that a 
number of rations are satisfactory. 
For sows with pigs that have access 
to pasture, corn, 11 parts, middlings, 
three parts, and tankage, one part, by 
weight, is a standard ration. 

When the pigs are old enough to be 
fed, a ration of corn seven, middlings 
two, and tankage one part, is used 
before and after weaning. Where 
skim milk is available, two or three 
parts by weight of skim milk to one 
of corn, makes an efficient ration for 
young pigs. 








Local Wool Men Only—lIf there is 
one thing in particular upon which I 
pride myself it is in accuracy of state- 
ments. It is therefore with chagrin 
that I find my account of the wool 
pool in the April 5 number of the 
American Agriculturist was out of 
line somewhat. The advance of mon- 
ey was made, not by the association 
under the G L F exchange, but by cer- 
tain banks of my own county to the 
local wool men only. I am informed 
that none of the wool held by the ex- 
change has been sold. It is only a 
local affair it seems. However, the 
idea may not be so bad, for if one 
county can get an advance of money 
when needed, another ought to do so. 
I am not a member of the wool pool 
for it is 15 years since the sheep-kill- 
ing curs relieved me of my flock. The 
memory of those sufferers in my 
flock that were not killed outright 
has been enough to keep me on edge 
when any legislation has come up rel- 
ative to restricting privileges that 
mongrel dogs may €njoy.—[H. H. 
Lyon, Chenango County, N Y¥ 





York Imperic! and Stayman Wine- 
gap are both excellent commercial 
varieties in some parts of south- 
eastern New York, but are apt to 
prove disappointing in some \locali- 
ties as to size, quality and color un- 
less given the best of care. Another 
important item to keep in mind in 
planting an orchard in the above 
section is any proximity ta coke or 
ammunition factories. Smoke, while 
tt may not injure the fruit, makes 
it unattractive, but the gases seri- 
ously affect the trees. This injury 
fs more apparent in fruit than in 
grain crops. 





I was very much interested in 
reading the editorial ina recent 
number of your valuable paper on 
agricultural courses. In this you 
struck a silver note, for I feel that 
some of our agricultural colleges have 
gone too far in eliminating work in 
English. Clearness of expression is a 
great need of the day. “Fuzzy ideas” 
are too common, common because so 
many of our instructors, even in our 
university, cannot express clearly the 
ideas which they have. We find this 
lack of clear expression in the word- 
ing of a good many of our laws, and 
this of course, as we all know, offers 
a rich pasture for parasitic lawyers. 
[w. W. Weir, Soil Improvement 
Committee; District of Columbia. 

















Twice a day, half the 
year, year in and year 
out, you use your silo. 
Silos must be conven- 





Patented ient and safe. 
Deor Front ‘ 
Ladder Look at the front of a 


Unadilla Silo and you'll 
see why we sell more 
silos than any two other 
manufacturers in the 
East. With its contin- 
uous opening, adjusta- 





“Throwing ble door frame, and 
Silage out at j > 
Door doors that can’t freeze 


Level in or stick, you can 
enter easily and safely 
and shove out the silage at its 
own level instead of pitching it up over 
head; gravity docs your work. And with 
the Unadilla safety ladder device built on the 
door, you're as safe climbing the Unadilla as 
going up a stairway! 
Write for catalog describing these and other 
exclusive features. Get our early-order dis- 
count offer. A few agency territories 
are open. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B_ Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 
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DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and s 

and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 
Cc. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St.. West Lebanon, N. 
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Newton's for Heaves, Coughs, 
istemper, 

ditioner, Worm xpe lier. 

Three 


for Heaves. 65¢ 
can, at dealers or by mail. 


lewton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Poultry Must Have Protective ‘Tariff 


Growing competition from Orient demands immediate action— 





LL organized poultry is in- 
tensely interested at the pres- 
ent moment in the action which 
Congress will take to give far- 
mers tariff protection on eggs 
and poultry products. No item 
is in the emergency tariff relating to poul- 
try. The committee of 40 of the American 
poultry association of which Prof James E. 
Rice of Cornell is a leader, has worked 
earnestly and actively to get through a 
tariff on poultry which would put a stop to 
the menacing competition of Oriental eggs 
and other poultry products. 

At the time of passing of the emergency 
tariff now in effect, there was a “solemn 
compact” between the Senate and the House 
to refuse any amendment. The members 
of both bodies agreed to rush the bill 
through to the president in the shortest 
possible time. At the same time serious 
thought was given to the demands of the 
poultry industry for protection of the poul- 
try interests and assurance was given that 
if any change in the plans should occur, 
that poultry would be given full consider- 
ation. 

The committee feels certain of favorable 
considerations later on and will continue its 
demands until a tariff on eggs, egg products 
and poultry is included in the permanent 
tariff. As plans are shaping up at Wash- 
ington, a permanent tariff schedule should 
be ready in six months, at the expiration of 
the emergency tariff provisions. 














Declaration of Tariff Principles 

In the declarations of principles regard- 
ing a poultry tariff, the committee of 40 
briefed their ideas as follows: (1) Revenue 
bearing protective tariff would encourage 
American industries against unequal com- 
petition with foreign countries whose stan- 
dards of living are inferior to our own. (2) 
Agricultural products 


the tariff bill are as follows: (1) Shell eggs 
of poultry (including eggs of domestic, land 
and water fowls), a duty of 12 cents per doz- 
en. Frozen or liquid eggs, frozen or liquid 
egg albumen, frozen or liquid egg yolk or 
otherwise prepared or preserved in tins or 
other packages, not specifically provided for 
in this section, including the weight of the 
immediate coverings or containers, 15 cents 
per pound. (3) Eggs dried, yolk of eggs 
dried, egg albumen dried including all dried 
egg products in tins or other packages, 45 
cents per pound. (4) Poultry live, 4 cents 
per pound; dead or prepared in any manner, 
including the weight of the immediate cov- 
ering, 7 cents per pound. 
Menace of the Orient 

Why has this matter so come to a head 
that the question of poultry tariff is the 
most important legislative need before the 
poultry industry? As so frequently pointed 
out in this journal in the last year and a 
half, the imports of eggs and egg products 
have increased many hundred fold in the 
last few years. The imports of these pro- 
ducts in 1914 amounted to over $1,500,000, 
while last year this has increased to over 
$16,250,000. This increase, in the face of 
heavy shipments to Europe during the same 
period indicates greater increases in the 
American imports when Europe returns to 
normal source of supply. In the past the 
principal imports have been in the form of 
frozen and dried eggs, but recent develop- 
ment in shipping facilities makes it possible 
to import shell eggs in unlimited quantities 
under refrigeration at low freight rates. 
One recent shipment arrived in New York 
consisting of 6000 tons of eggs and egg 
products. 

Transportation rates from the Orient to 
the United States are less than freight rates 
from the principal producing centers to 


W. H. BULLOOK, 
Poultry Editor 


eastern markets. Then, too, imported eggs 
can be ghipped by rail from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic seaboard for 31% less 
than the home product. 

Capitalizing Cheap Foreign Labor 

The production and exportation of poultry 
products are being exploited and developed 
under the direct management, ownership 
and control of American, British and other 
capital representing “big business” in- 
terests, that are capitalizing cheap foreign 
labor at the expense of American labor. 
Most of China’s eggs are produced in months 
of April, May and June, our period of great- 
est production. Therefore fresh eggs can- 
not be exported in great quantities except 
during those months. 

Receipts of fresh eggs on this market 
from that source would be at a time least 
needed and “dumping” would destroy prices 
during the heaviest laying season, thus per- 
mitting the speculator to store American 
eggs at a price below the cost of production. 
4 market oversupplied is sensitive and 
easily affected. 

The United States normally produces a 
surplus of eggs. Eggs are produced in China 
from scavenger hens and are sold _ in prin- 
cipal Chinese markets at prices ranging 
from 4 cents to 6 cents per dozen in normal 
times, and at prices ranging from 6 cents 
to 12 cents in abnormal times. The Amer- 
ican farmer cannot profitably produce and 
market eggs in normal times at less than 
25 cents per dozen. Tariff rates recom- 
mended are based on the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad, using nor- 
mal conditions in calculations. 

World Poultry Congress 

As previously advocated in these columns, 
the United States should make sure of its 
reputation at the world’s poultry congress 
to be held at the Hague, Holland, September 
6 to 13. An appropria- 
tion of $15,000 is asked 





should receive the same 
consideration in fram- 
ing of tariff laws as 
given other manufac- 
tured products. (3) Pro- 
tective tariff does not 
add the amount of the 
tariff duty to the selling 
price of the protected 
commodity, assuming 
that a monopoly in pro- 
duction and distribution 
does not exist. The 
farmer does not and 
cannot maintain a mo- 
nopoly. (4) A revenue 
tariff requires competi- 
tors to pay for the priv- 
ilege of supplanting our 
own production. They 
thus help to support our 
government. Free trade 
requires us to tax our- 
selves for the support 








from the government to 
make this possible. A 
bill is now _. before 
Congress and_ should 
he favorably acted upon 
in the near future. The 
United Staies should 
plan to stage consider- 
able in the way of ex- 
hibits at this world con- 
gress and send dele- 
gates, that favorable 
impression may be 
made upon the world’s 
poultry interest and the 
second world congress 
be brought to the United 
States in 1924. 
Another matter of 
great importance also 
pending and _. being 
boosted by the commit- 
tee is on the securing of 
a federal law to proper- 
ly regulate shipments 
and sale of cold storage 








The tariff provisions 
as urged by the commit- 
tee upon the farmers of 


Yorkshire Sow and Litter of Nine Thrifty Pigs 


food in intergtate com- 
merce. 
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Hats Off to New York 

New York state ranks first in the pro- 
duction of market milk. 

New York state ranks second in the pro- 
duction of milk. 

Approximately one-half of the milk in the 
state of New York is used in human consump- 
tion and one-half in manufactured products. 

New York state produces 80% of the pow- 
dered cream manufactured in the United 
States. 

New York state produces 50% of the pow- 
dered skim milk manufactured in the United 
States. 

New York state produces about 80% of the 
powdered whole milk manufactured in the 
United States. 

New York state ranks second in the manu- 
facture of cheese, producing approximately 
the same amount as the entire output of Can- 
ada.—|George E. Hogue, Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 


Poultry and the Tariff 

No item is now in the emergency tariff 
relating to poultry, and poultrymen and egg 
shippers must bide their time and wait for a 
chance to protect their industry from foreign 
competition in the permanent tariff some 
months hence. Meanwhile the cars of Chin- 
ese eggs, produced and sold in the Orient at 
a cost of 4 to 6 cents a dozen in normal per- 
iods and 6 to 12 cents in abnormal times, are 
rolling eastward to compete on our markets 
with eggs produced on our own farms. Even 
in normal times American farmers cannot 
produce eggs at less than 25 cents a dozen, 
and prices to the farmer are already below 
this in many of the large egg-producing 
areas. 

This serious situation calls for concerted 
action on the part of every farmer or poultry- 
man who has the slightest interest in being 
able to meet his bills next season. It is not 
foreign competition alone which means that 
the poultry industry must awaken, but for- 
eign competition is growing by leaps and 
bounds and needs immediate attention. The 
imports of eggs and egg products increased 
from $1,500,000 worth in 1914to over $16,- 
250,000 worth in 1920, based on import value. 

The committee of 40 of the American poul- 
try association working upon needed legisla- 
tion for the protection of the industry has 





done valuable work at Washington this past 
season. It needs the loyal support of every 
poultry farmer. The suggested poultry tar- 
iff was left out of the emergency tariff under 
a “solemn compact” against amendments be- 
tween the Senate and the House, so as to rush 
the bill through as rapidly as possible. The 
committee of 40 is hard and fast after the 
legislators, and real consideration would 
seem assured if any change in plans occurs. 
This committee deserves support and: every 
poultry association should go on record as 
ready to accord it all possible help. 


Lest We Forget 

Prof M. C. Burritt does not intend that we 
forget one fundamental of the successful 
farm. He points out a fact that might well 
be a memory gem in every county school of 
the land. Whether prices are low or high, 
whether farm work is rewarded or not, the 
man who strives for better production has 
done what gives at least personal satisfac- 
tion. While this is not enough it is really 
more than many think. 


“Efficient production still offers the biggest opportu- 
nity and the largest incentive for individual gain. While it 
is true that the effect of big crops in the nation as a whole 
is likely to be lower prices, perhaps below the cost of 
production and often with a less net return to the pro- 
ducer, nevertheless, the effect of a big crop secured by the 
individual, as a result of his efficiency, and with reason- 
able expenditures of money and effort is usually greater 
profit to that individual.” 


The good farmer has earned his enviable 
reputation because of his skill and efficiency. 
He works hard, too. He works too hard as 
a rule. But this trinity of skill, efficiency 
and hard work nets a bigger return and larg- 
er wage than when ignored. The one great 
barrier that prevents the good farmer from 
getting the reward to which he is entitled is 
the middlemen’s marketing system that gives 
the eurs to market men and leaves the husks 
and stalks to the real producers. Farmers 
today are thoroughly alive to marketing 
abuses. 

The better day is ahead. Farm marketing 
co-operatives are a mighty substantial train 
and they are moving with speed. 


Pooling Goes Over the Top 

The dairy farmers of New York and adja- 
cent territory passed another milestone on 
May 1 when the milk pooling plan of the 
Dairymen’s league went over the top, upon 
receipt of 50,000 signed contracts authorizing 
the league co-operative to pool the proceeds 
of embers. This marvelous victory for the 
dairy interests does not come as a surprise, 
for every man whose heart and soul was in 
the milk business knew that the plan had to 
go over the top if the dairy industry was to 
live at all in the east. It is a singular vic- 
tory, however, in view of the exceptionally 
short time it took to put across this great co- 
operative plan. Hardly a constant reader 
of American Agriculturist but who would 
have placed odds on the success of the cam- 
paign even three months ago. 

The 50,000 dairymen make a large group. 
Picture 50,000 dairymen marching past in 
army formation. Massed 16 abreast in close 
order, it would take nearly three hours for 
them to walk by. What an army this means; 
alike in thought, purpose and determination! 
Success brings success, and now that this 
big army of dairymen is in motion, those yet 
unsigned will swell the throng and join 
hands with those who have taken this import- 
ant step. 


More Money for Crops Reporting 

Perhaps no phase of the government agri- 
cultural work h&s come more to the front in 
the past season than the crop and .market 
reporting system. Splendid work has been 
done. The real worth of this service was ap- 
parent to farmers last season and it should 
be much more valuable during the coming 
crop year. However, the pulse of farmers on 
this is apparently unknown or unheeded by 
the legislators at Washington. 

The funds, for the crop reporting service 
particularly, are too low for proper adminis- 
tration of the work. The areas assigned to 


the men in the field are too large and the 
service expected of them cannot be as perfect 
with the limited funds available as should be 
the case. 

Despite the small appropriation to carry 
on this work the department has been able 
to secure excellent men for the field work, 
surprisingly so, when salaries offered by the 
government are compared with those offered 
for the similar effort in the commercial field. 
Even with the great adjustment in salaries 
in the industries and despite the $20 a month 
bonus to government men getting under $2500 
a year, the department of agriculture is still 
unable to call to its service many valuable 
men who could conduct its work with a pre- 
cision and vigor which their commercial 
training has given to them. 

The red-tape of the government naturally 
slows up the work of the department and the 
support of organized bodies of farmers is 
needed to stimulate the legislators and to 
bring forcefully to their attention the im- 
mediate needs of such important service as 
that conducted by the bureaus of crop esti- 
mates and market reporting. 


What’s Sauce for One 

The executive committee of the Luzerne 
county, Pa, farm bureau at a recent meeting 
expressed the sentiment that “whereas con- 
siderable publicity has been given, editorial- 
ly and otherwise, in urging farmers to great- 
er production in spite of losses sustained 
during the past year, nevertheless there does 
not seem to be any general publicity directed 
toward greater production in industries. The 
officers of the bureau feel that farmers, as a 
class, will produce all the foodstuffs neces- 
sary to supply the country even though they 
have suffered considerable loss in the past 
year. But they also feel that normal condi- 
tions cannot prevail until industry as a whole 
can be stimulated to greater activity.” — 

The farmer has always done his full share 
in operating his business, even under most 
unfavorable conditions. It is certain that 
labor and employers of labor must do as 
much as the farmer in this period of read- 
justment before complete normal conditions 
can be restored. When industry can take 
its losses as philosophically as the farmer 
has done, and still continue to produce, then 
will the country at large begin to prosper as 
it never has prospered before. 


Goods for Food 

We read many editorials comparing the 
present time of readjustment with the period 
following the Civil War. While high prices 
and depression existed in those days as they 
do now, yet the economic situation following 
the recent World War is not analogous to the 
period following the Civil War. Indeed the 
situation today is quite the reverse of what 
it was from 1865 and extending into many 
years following. 

Fifty years ago the United States was busy 
sending products abroad to get the means of 
paying interest and dividends on foreign 
capital invested in this country. Now Europe 
owes America vast sums of money. Obvi- 
ously, we must take European goods in ex- 
change for the products of American farms 
and factories. Europe needs cereals, milk, 
cotton, meat and most all kinds of other food 
materials. Hence to buy these they must 
have free movement of their manufactured 
products which they make in great excess of 
their own requirements. Any American 
policy that restricts this exchange of foreign 
manufactured goods for our food products 
will delay European recovery. Our own pros- 
perity depends largely upon placing our food 
products in all foreign fields and in taking 
in exchange the manufactured goods of these 
foreign countries for our exported food and 
for payments on interest and debts that are 
due our country. 


Up-to-Date Farmers—It appears that 27% 
of the farmers in Pennsylvania are using gas 
engines, and 57% of the farm homes have 
telephones installed. 
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Milk Pool in Operation 


Detailed Classification 


Under the new pooling plan of the 
Dairymen’s league co-operative assoc- 
jiation as reported last week and 
taken up in detail below, members will 
receive $2.30 per 100 pounds for 3% 
May milk in the 200-mile freight zone 
from New York city. This means a 
price of 5.46 cents a quart for average 
milk testing 3.6% butter fat in the 
base zone. The differential of 4 cents 
per 100 pounds for each 0.1% varia- 
tion in butter fat content is in effect 
and the new classification shows how 
a farmer may arrive at the net price 
which he will receive for May milk. 

Upon going to press, the price for 
other classifications than fluid milk 
in class 1 was not decided, although 
the trend was toward a price which 
would give an average close to the 
April price of $2.10 per 100 pounds. 
All of this does not ‘mean that the 
dairymen in the eastern territory have 
reached the millennium or even ap- 
proached it, but it does mean that the 
splendid work of the dairymen since 
October 1916 has at last culminated 
in the beginning of a dairy business 
owned and controlled by the farmers 
themselves. 

The detail of the pooling plan as 
finally adopted by the directors of the 
Dairymen’s league, provides a plan 
with which every member should 
thoroughly acquaint himself. The fin- 
al detail of the pooling will be worked 
out as experience directs and changes 
will be made to accord with the rapid 
growth in members and volume of 
business, which is expected. All prices 
are to be quoted on the delivery of 
milk at points at the 200-mile zone 
from New York city. 

The milk to bessold under the pool- 
ing plan is divided into four classes 
as described below. The usual differ- 
ential of 4 cents for each 0.1% varia- 
tion in butter fat content for milk test- 
ing over 3% applies to all prices, which 
will be quoted from month to month 
for the various classifications. The 
freight differential on the milk in 
class 1 will be the same as has here- 
tofore existed. For all milk sold 
under class 2 this differential shall be 
1 cent for every 25 miles over and 
under 200 miles, without limit as to 
distance. Under classes 3 and 4 the 
differential shall be 1 cent for every 
50 miles over and under the 200 miles 
distance from New York, without lim- 
it as to distance. 

Detail of Classification 

Under the new pooling class I shall 
include all milk sold in fluid form, 
made into cream and skim milk sold 
in fluid form. It also includes milk 
used in products on which prices are 
not established by the new classifica- 
tions. 

Class 2 takes in milk which is made 
into cream and the skim milk used in 
any manner desired by the buyer, but 
with skim milk not sold to be used in 
fluid form. It further includes milk 
made into plain condensed milk and 
that used in the manufacture of hom- 
ogenized mixtures. Milk used in the 
manufacture of ice cream comes un- 
der this same classification and also 
that made into cheese of the soft 


cheese type, such as’ Philadelphia 
cream, cream, neufchatel, pimento, 
pimento olive, camembert, debrie, 


D'Isigny, Port du Salut, liederkranz, 
ete. This group further includes milk 
used in the manufacture of cheese 
other than American and soft, except 
those specified in the following para- 
graph: 

Class 3 takes in milk used in the 
manufacture of sterilized evaporated 
whole milk and milk used in the man- 
ufacture of sweetened whole con- 
densed milk. Further included in this 
classification is milk from which any 
butter fat has been removed that is 
made into sterilized evaporated or 
sweetened condensed milk with the 
resultant cream made into butter. (If 
milk from which any part of the but- 
ter fat is removed and sold in the form 
of fluid cream is made into sterilized 
evaporated or sweetened condensed 
milk, the class 2 price shall apply on 
such milk.) Milk used in the manu- 
facture of whole milk powder and 
that to which butter fat is added, that 
is used in the manufacture of milk 
}powder, comes under this group as 
well as milk used in the manufacture 
of Swiss, limburger, muenster, pine- 
apple, edam and other cheese of simi- 
lar type. 


Class 4 applies to all milk that is 
made into American cheese, the price 
being determined by taking for the 
month during which the milk is deliv- 
ered, the official New York city aver- 
age for New York state average run 
colored and uncolored flats. The yield 
shall be figured at 4.176 a 100 pounds 
The allowance of making shall be 
cents a pound. This basis is when no 
profitable disposition shall be made of 
the whey. If the whey resulting from 
the manufacture of cheese, as above, 
is made into sugar, 10 cents a 100 


on Farmers’ May Milk 


pounds shall be added to the price 
above determined. 

Prices for milk made into butte) 
shall be determined by taking for the 
month during which the milk is 
handled, the official New York state 
average for 92-score butter. The yield 
shall be figured at 4.176 a 100 pounds 
for 3.6% milk and the allowance for 
making shall be 5 cents a 100 pounds. 

The above prices apply when no 
profitable disposition of the skim milk 
shall be made. If the skim milk is 
utilized in the manufacture of casein 
or pot cheese or sold to the farmers, 
10 cents a 100 pounds shall be added 
to the price as first determined above. 
If the skim milk is made into any 
product from which whey results and 
such whey is made into milk sugar or 
any other product, an additional 10 
cents shall be added to each 100 
pounds of milk, making the total ad- 
dition to the price first above deter- 
mined 20 cents a 100 pounds. If the 
skim milk is utilized in the manufac- 
ture of skim milk powder, 20 cents a 
100 pounds shall be added to the price 
first above determined. | 


How It Will Work 

A study of the above classification 
of the various groups of milk indi- 
cates that a considerable saving to 
farmers will be gained on all classes 
of milk not fluid under the new freight 
differentials. The plan in general is to 
sell all fluid milk for a price which is 
based on the Warren formula. The 
other classes get their price from mar- 
ket conditions and from the operation 
of the market laws of supply and de- 
mand. 


The fundamental principle of the 
pooling plan will be followed and the 
price received from dealers from dif- 
ferent classes of products will be 
pooled. Each member is to receive 
the average price, with the exception, 
of course, of the usual differentials. 


Likes His Milking Machine 


Shortage of help has been met by 
George R. Brown, who lives in cen- 
tral New Jersey, by the substitution 
of machinery. for labor. Mr Brown 
who has 7 grade Holsteins, found 
that good hand milkers or any milkers 
at all were hard to get, and so he 
decided to install a milking machine. 
He now states that he would not go 
back to hand milking even if it were 
possible to get the extra help required. 

The milking of the 70 cows re- 
quires about 1 3-4 hours, which on 
the average is 2 minutes per cow 
when the whole five units are used. 
This time also includes the stripping. 
Comparing these with 7 1-2 minutes, 
the time required for milking each 
cow by hand, gives the machine a 
big advantage in saving of time. That 
there is a saving in the labor re- 
quirements is shown by the fact that 
three men and a machine now do the 
work that formerly required the ser- 
vices of six men milking by hand. 
This reduction in labor lowered the 
cost Of milking each cow. Mr Brown 
estimated that it cost him 7 cents 
a cow when milked by hand, but 
with the machine the cost has been 
reduced to 3 1-2 cents. He is able 
to take care of the five units him- 
self and only two men are required 
to do the stripping. 

In regard to the flow of milk, he 
is sure that it has not been decreased 
by the use of the machines ang 
thinks that if records had been kept 
that a substantial increase would be 
shown. About 20 minutes per day are 
required to clean the machines, which 
is 10 minutes per milking. Twice 
weekly the machine is taken apart 
and given a thorough overhauling 
which takes about an hour. 

“It is cleaner,” sald Mr Brown, 
“and I have never yet seen a cow or 
heifer refused to be milked by it. We 
are not always wondering if all the 
milkers will show up, and we always 
have the machine to depend upon. 
I do not use the engine for any other 
work, but it could be usea very easily 
if necessary. 


There is practically nothing to get 
out of order and the only repairs 
which have been made wera the 
straightening of some of the suction 
cups which were bent slightly when 
stepped on or kicked by the cows. 
The cups were sent to the factory 
and were back again in service in 
a few days. He believes that the 
success of the machine depends a good 
deal on the operator. 





Deteriorate in Transit—Although it 
has been found that hens produce 
eges of better keeping quality during 
the spring when they are in the flush 
of production, this seasonal fluctu- 
ation in the quality of new laid eggs 
is slight and relatively unimportant. 
The differences which exist in the 
quality of eggs as they arrive on the 
markets during different seasons: are 
great and present a different situation 
to the trade. 











WHY MILK BY HAND ? 
“My wilker saved enough £ 
wages to buy her.” 











“The milker eaves two hired men, We are saving $150 a month now.” Ep. Garmsemen. 


How Much Would Perfection Save You? 


MANY Perfection owners 
\;,~ save enough in a year to 
pay for several first class dai 
cows. Most owners save lan 
on wages in less than a year 
to pay for their machines, 
Wouldn’t you be interested in 
knowing how much Perfection 
would save you? 


One man with a Perfection 
does the work of three hand 
milkers. With the Perfection 
you can easily milk 24 to 30 
cows in an hour. How many 
men do you use in milking 
and what’s your hourly aver- 
age? Take your pencil and 


out the time and wages 
Perfection would save you in 
a year. Worth while isn’t it? 
You are paying for a Perfection 
right along—why not have it? 


Best of all, cows like the 
Perfection and users will tell 
ou it has increased the milk 
ow in their herds. Cows can’t 
distinguish the natural and 
gentle actions of the Perfec- 
tion from that of the calf. 


Find Out More About 
Perfection 
Write for your free copy of, “What the 
Dairyman Wants to Know.” It answers 
every _—— about milking machines. 
Why Milk By Hand? It’s wasted energy. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


428 S. Clinton St. 
Syracuse. New York 


2111 +E. Hennepin Ave. 
wi i Wi 
polis, 



























P. LARROWE MILLING CO. 


‘Countess 
Prue’”’ 
World's Champion Guernsey 


Consumed 5470 Ibs. 
of Dried Beet Pulp in 
making her wonderful 
year’s record—equally 
valuable in the ration of 
the average cow. 
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SILOS AT HALF PRICE, 


to clear warehouse 


M. L. Smith, Mfrs., Agent, 112 Flood Bldg, Meadville, Pa. 
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CREAM 


$ 


On Trial. Easy running, easi' 

cleaned. ims warm or co! 

milk. Whether dairy is large or 
handsome catalogue 


small, get ca’ 
and easy monthly payment offer. Address 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box5052, Bainbridge, N.Y ~ 


SEPARATOR | 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay GloverCo., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
S.A 


‘s Pioneer 
New York, U.S.A. 





America 
Dog Remedies 
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| Top Dress 


| 
| 
YOUR CROPS 
Get immediate results 

‘ . P wt. 2 | 
with Genuine Chilean | 


NITRATE 
of SODA 


the quickest available Am 
moniate to hasten crops to 
maturity; imparts vigor, 
prevents wilting in hot 
weather, Stocks on hand at 
principal Atlantic Seaports 
for prompt deliveries. 


We can also supply other 
i Fertilizer Materials and In- 
secticides—and quality Mix- 
tures—proportioned so as to 
give uniform growth from 
seeding to maturity—even 
under most adverse weather 
conditions. 


Literature upon request. Order now 
——write or "phone our nearest 
branch. Address Desk N-3. 








Original and largest importers of 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
85 Water Street Stock Exchange Bldg. 
New York City Baltimore, Md. 
80 Oak Street 134 W. Commerce St. 
Floral Park, L. L. Bridgeton, N. J. 




















“Gentine tm $5.00 Toyo 79 
PANAMA HAT 2. 









Write qu 
thisamasinog 
bargain. 


Only limited lot, at 


ei =f 
teed 36 00 value for 
only $2.79 on arrival. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail post-card or letter today for this hand- 
some Toyo Panama Hat. Beautiful Seep crown 
style; flexible non-breakable brim; made of the 
finest Super-Tex; fine tough fibre, t htly woven. | 
Looks and wears like a regular $12 3 OS hat Heavy 
black groegrain silk ri m band, noa-soilable 
sweat band, tremendous barenin. 6 n. Send no money, | 
pay only $2.79 on arriva delivery 
cha » another big —_ 

We Guarantee {2,5°0r4 zo" Torey. ft zo.can match 
Save money by writing teday sure before this estounc 
offer is withdrawn, Just give your name, address and size, 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Oept.ao 825, 900 w. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il, 









Adee are 
2to 30 H. P. 


This 2 H. P. WITTE 
on Skids Ready to Use 


NOW ONLY $ 


From Pittsburgh $5 More. 

Day Test —Lifetime Guar- 
antee. SPECIAL PRICES 
on Larger Sizes. Write for 
Catalogue No, 49—FREE! 


= WISTS ENGINE WORKS 
sas City, 7 ere 
i 1802 A Bldg. 


1802 Oakland, Ave. 
Special 10 Day Offer 
Overstocked Zechowe compe Is us to of 
chee ot, scout p wat $2.85 


this exceptionally low 
2.85. 


F.0. B. 
K. 

























Genuine bargain; all chrome up- 
pers, leather sole, ‘heel and inner- 
sole, stitched and re-inforced with 
clinch nails. Tan only. Boys’ sizes 
1to 51-2 only $2.45. Send no Money. 
Just send size and this 7 Shoes are 
shipped postpaid it 
cavtval If ae sat sfied areturn them em 
and get money back. Don't wait 
Send TODAY Send fer bar 

















for all uses and in any quantity, 
LIME from carload lots, to quart cans 
delivered by parcel post. : 

John J. Harvey Company 
Legal Str. and Penn. R. R., rk, N. J. 


For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 





Plow Handle 
Talks 
































Summer Field Day Meetings 

Already plans are being made for 
ummer field meetings. These meet- 
ings may be productive of good, and 
the time spent in working out 
general plans 
and the details 
that follow are 
an asset in de- 
veloping organ- 
izing ability. It 
helps 'tto expand 
our vision be- 
yond the tradi- 
tional line 
fence, and 
makes for an 
acquaint. 
ance with those 





larger human 
problems that 
work out. 


These meetings 
are intensely 
practical if .we 
make the most 
of them, They may be hel 
under the auspices of the grange, 
farm bureau, or league and local 
situations will determine, but to have 
an organization back of the move- 
ment will give character and standing 
and eliminate personal feeling and 
jealousy, The automobile has had 
much to do in expanding the service 
and in making them less provincial. 
Most counties can serve their people 
at almost any convenient point. 
Counties somehow have territorially 
shrunk from a quarter century ago 
and we must not ‘lose any’ effort to 
make up for the expense for cars, 














ll. E, COOK 


gasoline and the upkeep. 

The percentage of cost for a good 
time only must somehow be reduced 
and a corresponding in®rease fon 
production. lL expect during the 
decade to come, we shall have 


to watch out with great care 
lest our non-productive enterprises 
get the better of the productive 


ones, A field day to be worth while 
must be more than a basket picnic 
and a speech. That's all right as far 


as it goes, but such events are com- 
mon and do not alone stamp the day 
with an individuality that sticks in 
our minds and puts us to work again 
when we get home with renewed 
energy, for to most of us, our pro- 
ductive enterprises do have more or 
less of everlasting grind in them and 
it's the humdrum that wears. 


Leaving for a day, however, does 
not overbalance the monotony; it just 
cuts out one day, that’s all. What we 
want after a day off is to find a new 
hope conceived, a dormant one ener- 
gized, or,the plants newly watered 
ind fertilized: otherwise this day off 
may breed loss of interest and so be- 
come unadulterated dissipation. I 
know from personal experience that 
| have spent a day off on what was 
upposed to be worth while, but be- 
cause there was no counter mental 
exhilaration it was worse than loss. 
How many times in fact have the 
most of us come back completely 
tired out and declared we would 
rather stay home and.pitch hay, and 
say, using our own personal by-word, 
‘we won't do it again.”” Something 
wrong; maybe we were tired out 
when we started but nerve force had 
kept it in the background; if so, that 
isn't the fault of the picnic but our 
fault because we haven't properly 
balanced our mental and physical 
forces in the days past. 


Making the Day Succeed 


Now the committee in charge of a 
field day must have a working know- 
ledge of humankind That means 
more than psychology; it’s both 
psychology and physiology—yes, and 
anatomy combined, No human avo- 


eation deals with all of the human 
forces like farming and when a man 
is physically tired and his joints are 
stiff his mental processes will lag be- 
hind. Now, when I am in that con- 
dition I am ashamed to sit before a 
speaker of reputation just following a 
hearty dinner. A picnic dinner is 
always two in one, and I feel that I 
can hardly keep awake. I don't need 
o describe this situation for I am 
not the only guilty one by any means, 
Now we ought to have a short speech 
and a long dinner but other events 
should call for physical movements 
that force the mind to new activities. 


The time to sleep is in the night 
time when there is no work to do, 
Something funny, why, yes! The 
isn’t a locality where people live that 


some one hasn’t the ability .to.get up. 


so-caNed invincibles’ and ff rightty 


planned may be educational; a band 
too; there is not a thing known that 
will stir our blood and send it cours- 
ing through every vein and artery like 
a band; everybody is mentally and 
physically alert. 

Did you ever see a sleepy, dull 
crowd when the band played, and a 
band has no age constituency from 
babies to great grandfathers and we 
have found locally that money 
enough could be made out of 
the sale of ice cream, eatables 
and other things, that some in- 
genious people can devise to pay a 
band. Machinery exhibits are draw- 
ing and manufacturers usually display 
a very generous attitude when called 
upon to participate; and then the 
usual field sports can be developed to 
any length that time and ingenuity 
will permit and a suitable place is 
near to carry them out. High school 
boys and girls from near-by villages 
will participate if the matter is 
handled right. Calf clubs are spring- 
ing up in the dairy districts and they 
can have an exhibition, 

Various Things Included 

If a suitable building is at hand 
variety shows will draw and that will 
help out in paying the legitimate 
expenses of a band and advertising. 
Well, advertising pays a field day as 
well as a supply house. The commu- 
nity spirit will grow after a piece of 
work like this. Everybody likes to 
do something over again after they 
find out what they can do. But 
everybody won't take hold and help. 


No, that is true enough but the num- 
ber who will work if asked by a 
competent leader or leaders to do 
“things they are naturally fitted to do 
will constitute such a large percentage 
of the whole that those who work 
better in the breeching than in the 
collar will be so small that the con- 
trast will actually stimulate the collar 
workers and they will accomplish 
more than the whole working to- 
gether. I speak from _ personal 
experience, having worked in both 
ends of the harness, 

Then again, we can’t have too 
many of these meetings, and those in 
charge should look out for conflict of 
dates. Stretch ott driving distances 
as far as practicable, If the affair is 
big and attractive enough and adver- 
tised, from 20 to 30 miles will be a 
normal driving distance if the long 
part is on a hard surfaced road. The 
territory involved should be properly 
“committeeized” outside of the local 
committee having’ the details in hand 
who will serve chiefly in getting 
people started. 

Things can be done that I have not 
mentioned but those in charge must 
not lose sight of the main idea to 
have the people returned to their 
homes with renewed energy. If all 
other requirements can be met the 
best place will be on a farm where 
worth-while, practical things can be 
seen and studied.—[H. E. Cook. 


Manure and Phosphate 

Stable manure reinforced with acid 
phosphate at the rate of 40 pounds to 
the ton of manure is the cheapest and 
most effective fertilizer for growing 
corn as brought out in tests at the 
Ohio station. 

The increase for this treatment has 
been 3) bushels per acre, or a total 
yield of 67 bushels. The corn was 
grown in a three-year rotation of 
corn, Wheat and clover, and the wheat 
was increased by 15bushels and the 
hay by 2400 pounds. 

The average value of the increase 
has been $50.78 for each three-year 
rotation, or $17 per year against a 
valve of $10 per annum for the most 
effective chemical fertilizer. 
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Field and 
Fruit Crops 





























Melon with Dry Flesh 


We are desirous of securing an early 
maturing melon suitable to the climate of 
northwestern Pennsylvania. We would like 
to combine dry flesh with delicacies of flavor. 
The matter of size makes little difference.— 
{J. L. Hanna, Venango County, Pa. 

“I know of no melon which can be 
said to have a dry flesh,” writes W. C. 
Pelton of the department of vegetable 
gardening at the Pennsylvania col- 
lege. “The fact is, most people pre- 
fer juicy melons, and the common 
varieties have been developed with 
this in mind.. I kniow of two good 
early melons, the Jenny Lind and the 
Extra Early Hackensack. I once grew 
a type known as Watters, which was 
both early and _rust-restistant. In 
Pennsylvania, I believe, that success 
depends on the soil. I have seen very 
fine melons of the Rocky Ford type 
that usually give a late crop in Erie 
county, Pa, which is still further 
north than Venango county. . 





Sulphur Control for Potato Scab 
CARL R. WOODWARD, NEW JERSEY 

One of the most promising discov- 
eries of recent years in potato grow- 
ing is a practical means of controlling 
scab. Plant pathologists have found 
that scab is a fungous disease, also 
that this organism lives in a sweet or 
alkaline soil, and cannot develop in a 
sour or acid soil. This explains why 
scab has been bad in soil sweetened 
by application of lime. It also ex- 
plains why in some places where lime 
has been used in large quantities no 
seab has occurred: that is, in such 
cases the organism was not present. 

Two factors are necessary to pro- 
duce scab, the fungus and a sweet soil. 
The absence of either one will prevent 
scab. Where the soil is not infested 
with the organism it does not matter, 
so far as scab is concerned, whether 
its condition is sweet or sour, If the 
organism is present, then the one 
known means left to control the scab 
is to make the soil sour. This is 
what sulphur does. 

Sulphur broadcasted and stirred in 
the soil oxidizes to sulphuric acid, if 
the sulphofying bacteria are present. 
This neutralizes the alkalinity of the 
soil caused by lime, creating an acid 
condition which the seab cannot 
stand. To insure the presence of the 
bacteria soil in which the bacteria are 


known to be may be used to inoculate 
the field to be treated, or better still, 
inoculated sulphur may be used. 

Practical suggestions as to the use 
of sulphur for controlling scab are as 
follows: Sulphur flour, when properly 
used has given satisfactory control of 
scab. But coarsely ground sulphur or 
“flowers of sulphur,” which is the 
crystalline material should not be used. 
The coarsely ground sulphur will not 
be found satisfactory, while the latter 
is too expensive. _ The rate of applica- 
tion should be determined either by 
the soil reaction or by the amount of 
scab in the crop the previous year. 

The sulphur should be applied with 
a grain drill just before planting. Ap- 
plying after the crop is-planted will 
not give satisfactory results. Never 
mix sulphur with the fertilizer or ap- 
ply it in the row. Don’t use excessive 
amounts of sulphur; it is doubtful if 
more than 600 pounds should be used 
under any condition. If restricted 
areas ina field grow scabby potatoes, 
sulphur these spots, not the ®entire 
field. 


Keeping Grubs Out of Corn 

Severe injury from white grubs is 
to be expected this season through- 
out southern New York, northern 
Pennsylvania and northern Ohio, 
unless growers are on guard to fight 
this pest. Every three years these 
regions are visited with outbreaks of 
these pests, because of the fact that 
it takes three years for the insects to 
pass through their complete life 
cycle. The small grubs will occur 
especially in fields tha: were in grass 
last year, and for this reason through- 
out the regions mentioned neither 
even in corn last year is likely to be 
quite safe for planting to corn this 
year, because the beetles which are 
the parents of the white grubs do 
not usually lay their eggs in sucr 
corn nor potatoes should be planted 
on such land, 

Ground that was in pure clover or 
crops. A good rotation of crops to 
escape owhite-grub injury is as 
follows: First year, oats or barley; 
second year, clover; third year, corn. 
Timothy or other grasses harbor white 
grubs from year to year, and there- 
fore, in case they are grown, the 
land producing them should not be 
Planted to corn, at least for the first 
year ufter it is broken from the sod. 
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Trend of Lumber Market 


Have the retail lumber dealers during the 
past three months reduced retail prices on 
lumber ? About what, expressed in per 
sent has been the reduction on retail lumber 
prices from the high point? Expressed ia 
per cent, about how much higher are pres- 
ent retail lumber prices than before the 
war? Have retail dealers also reduced the 
price on cement?—[E. W. S. 

Farmers in the east, particularly 
New York and surrounding states, will 
find that the lumber market was 
its low point for a long time to come 
during February and early in March, 
advises W. B. Bullock of New York. 
Despite extensive advertising of price 
cuts by retailers there has been no 
great demand for building lumber 
from the rural districts, probably be- 
cause the shortage of labor made it 
impossible for the farmer to improve 
his plant and take advantage of the 
bargains in the lumber yards, Retail- 
ers report inquiries from those who 
contemplate building, but few bills of 
lumber are being purchased. 

Meanwhile all indications are that 
while lumber is not at the moment at 
its lowest retail price, the bottom of 
the market is not far distant, and 
manufacturing conditions are such 
that a small retail demand will cause 
a sharp rise in prices, owing to lack 
of stocks. 

The past few months have been de- 
pressing in the lumber industry. 
Lumber was the last building mate- 
rial to go up after the war started, all 
prices jumping, and the first to drop. 
April, 1920, marked the high point, 
but the bulk of the decreases have 
come since last September. 

A few figures will be enlightening: 
Retail lumber on. February 15 was at 
about the same level as two years ago 
before the price jump began. It is, 
for ordinary construction material, 
about 30% higher than before the 
war. Owing to the depletion of south- 
ern pine forests, construction timber 
is now coming from the Pacific coast 
in constantly increasing quantities, 
and freight charges will keep prices 
up, with a 3000-mile haul. 

Compared with pre-war prices, 
wholesale and factory prices of lum- 
ber advanced about 100%. With the 
weaker market, mill prices have lost 
this, and are at practically pre-war 
figures. The retailers, trying to dis- 
pose of stock laid in at high figures, 
have cut 50 to 60% from the high 
figure. Statistical bureaus show that 
lumber prices have been cut more 
heavily than other building materials. 

With reference to cement the re- 
tailers have reduced the price of ce- 
ment 20 to 25% below the highest 
point at which it has been quoted. Of 
course, it is a little bit difficult to say 
how much above pre-war price this 
is, because prices vary in different lo- 
calities and for different kinds of ce- 
ment. However, generally speaking, 
present prices of cement are. still 
above the pre-war base, and it may 
be as much as 25% above the average 
figures of 1914 and 1915. 





Generous Moisture for Crops 

BY B. W. SNOW, OUR STATISTICIAN 

April proved a month of weather 
contradictions with vagaries of tem- 
peratures but with: sufficient moisture 
reserved and accumulated to carry 
spring growth for a_ considerable 
time even though May should prove 
lacking in moisture. Conditions gen- 
erally have been favorable for crop 
growth. The only radically unfavor- 
able effect is the loss of stone fruits, 
especially peaches and cherries in 
some sections through low tempera 
tures. While southern sections suf 
fered considerable damage to apples, 
this crop is not generally injured as 
much as first thought. 


American Agriculturist returns this 
month show a comparatively small 
abandonment of wheat acreage 
through winterkilling, only about 
2% or around 877,000 acres, mostly 
located in Kansas. There is left 
standing for harvest a winter wheat 
acreage of 39,728,000, the largest 
area in the country’s history with 
the exception of last year and 115. 
Present outlook is for a yield approxi- 
mately 644,000,000 bushels. Reports 
from spring wheat country are em- 
phatic and unanimous in showing a 
decreased acreage running from 10 
,to 15% below last year’s planting. 

» Very favorable reports are made 
for hay on old meadows but newly 
seeded pieces have not done so well. 
For the entire country the promise is 
unusually good, largely because of 


.early season, good growth and abun- 


dance of moisture. The same is large- 
ly true of pasture. 

A general reduction in the acreage 
of corn is indicated, due apparently 
not so much to deliberate purpose to- 
ward curtailment as to low prices of 
corn and high cost of production. 
General reports indicate the pig crop 
this spring is short of last year by 
5 to 10%. There was a pronounced 
shortage of breeding sows particularly 


in the corn states. The season was 
fairly satisfactory for the saving 


of litters. 





Complete 1921 Wool Pool 

Eighteen states have formulated 
plans for pooling the 1921 wool clip, 
according to American farm bureau 
federation. Three new states have 
just reported the completion of pool- 
ing arrangements. In Va, a co-opera- 
tive sheep and wool growers’ market- 
ing association has been organized to 
handle the pool. In Mont, the wool 
growers have recently incorporated 
and are preparing contracts for wool 
growers to sign when the wool is de- 
livered to the pool. Five wool meet- 
ings were recently held in Ind. Plans 
were completed for a state wool pool 
to be marketed at the warehouse of 
the Ohio wool growers’ association. 
The formation of state pools in Tex, 
Utah, and Mont are of peculiar sig- 
nificance to the whole pooling move- 
ment. These three states alone pro- 
duce 45,000,000 Ibs wool annually— 
about a sixth of the output in the 
U Ss. 


Recent sales of pooled wools total 
about a million Ibs at following 
prices: Wyo fine medium clothing 23c 
Pp lb, Ia %-blood clothing 25c, Wyo 
staple 26c, fleece bright %4-blood 24 c, 
Utah %-combing 26% @2ic, Mich %- 
staple 25% @2ic, Mich fine clothing 
23c, Mich Delaine 28@33c, Mich med- 
ium clothing 2lc, Ohio %-blood comb- 
ing 33c, Ohio fine clothing 3lc, Ohio 
%-blood combing 30c, Ohio 4-blood 
combing 28c, Ohio low quarter 15c, 
Mich low quarter 20c, Ill-Wis low 
quarter 20c, Ind low quarter 22c. 

The various pools are putting forth 
every effort to close grades so that 
money may be placed in the hands of 
the growers at the earliest possible 
date. Wool on farms has met no 
market. Some of the Boston firms 
are in the field bidding from 12@18¢ 
p lb for the fleece wools of the 1921 


clip. 





Insuring Farm Crops 
NELSON H. SIMMONS, ONONDAGA CUUNTY, NY 

Hail insurance on growing crops is 
developing rapidly in the middle, the 
eastern and southeastern states. This 
is not a new form of crop protection. 
It has been in existence for 40 years 
or more and in the heavy grain grow- 
ing sections of the west and southwest 
the growers insure their crops against 
loss or damage by hail every year and 
that cost is considered as legitimate 
and necessary an expense as any other 
item in the production cost. 

The United States department of 
agriculture states that “in 1918 
approximately $318,543,000 of growing 
crops were protected against hail. 
‘During 1919 this amount had in- 
creased to $559,134,000." Hail storms 
damage to equal extent growing fruits 
such as apples, pears, peaches and 
other tree fruits and strawberries, and 
also vegetables of all kinds, and of 
course the better the grade the more 
susceptible to damage. Canning crops, 
however, are particularly worthy of 
protection by insurance. 

Tobacco, whose broad and tender 
leaves are a favorite mark for perfor- 
ation by hail storms, is another crop 
that lends itself to this form olf 
insurance, When tobacco is punc 
tured its quality deteriorates, falling 
from the wrapper variety to binder, 
filler and scrap according to the 
number of punctures to the leaf. The 
need, therefore, for crop insurance in 
the east is apparent to every business 
farmer, 


So far with respect to one company 
with which I am acquainted losses 
last year paid were greater than the 
income obtained, At the present time 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia, fruits, tobacco, wheat and 
other grains are being insured. It is 
my opinion that crop insurance will 
be greatly increased not only during 


{Continued on Page 16] 





















There's a Reason Why 
Grape-Nuts 


makes a helpful breakfast and a 

profitable lunch for the worker who 

must be awake and alert during the day. 
Grape-Nuts is the perfected 

goodness of wheat and m 

and is exceptionally rich in nourishment. 
It feeds body and brain without 

tax upon the digestion. 


_ “There's a Reason” 
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clean cutting capacity, durability, safety and light 


Any 8-16 Tractor Runs a Gehl 17 


Due to its separate control of cutter head and blower speeds the Gehl 
Cutter never wastes power on any silo—has six fan low speed blower, 
heavy all steel frame, positive safety device, and a self feeder that 


Requires No Man at the Feed Table 


Here is an example of economy—a machine that not only fills 

your silo, but can also grind alfalfa ha: 
is, Sweet clover or any other form of dry roughage. 

means a saving of from 20 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Our new catalog gives complete information about Gehl 

\ Cutters and some useful ideas about conserving and 
- ting more profits out of dry feeds. Write 


Gehl Bros. 
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SUCCESS 


BUILT ON 


Farm -Success rests 
squarely upon rich, 
productive soil. Most 
land needs lime to keep it sweet 
and fertile. When you lime—spread 


Solvay—guaranteed high test 95% carbon- 
ates—non-caustic, furnace dried, ground fine 
to spread easily and bring results first harvest. 


Write for FREE Booklet. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


500 Milton Ave. 
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For the PESTS that PESTER 
with 


No Paris Green Insecticide. 


USED OVER 20 YEARS 
with utmost satisfaction. 
Its users repeat each sea- 
For sale in 1-3-5 
100 Ib. pack- 
hard- 
Ware dealers and general 
merchants. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
Write for free booklets. 
‘Danforth Chemical Co., 
Leominster, Mass., Est. 1896 


Ever tried Bug Death Aphis 


The Non-Arsenical, 













on your Fruit Trees? It’s Remarkable! 















for unloading hay with 
Gas Engine. Can be oper- 
ated from load. Has quick returndrum and band brake 
Price right. For circular address 


JOHN FARRELL & SON, liewton, Sussex Co., N.J. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS For Sale 


sale and Retail—Progressive Koellogg’s Premier, 
. 40 other varieties. Also Basp- 
a Dewberry plants and Asparagus De- 








berry an roots, 

exiptive catalog Free. - 

J. Kelfford Hall, Rhodesdale, Md., Box 18, R. No. 2 
we we - 


Get Genuine LYMAN’SGRIMM 
Will not 
yields 


Free Booklet “How I Discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa.” 


A.B.LYMAN ‘Grom ataie excttsion mini. 








Vegetable Plants by Mail 


All leading varieties. Transplanted plants. Cabbage, 
Tomatoes, doz, 20 cts, 100, $1.00, 1000, $6.50. rly 

ery, 5 tuce and Asters. Doz. 15 cts; 
4 doz. 45, 100, 65 cts, 1000, $4.50. Sweet potatoes, 
doz. 15 cts. 100 50 ots, 500, $2.00. 

doz. 30 ots, 3 doz. 75 cte, 

1000, $8.50. Egg plants, dos. , $2.00, 500, 
$6.00, 1000, $10.00. Safe delivery guaranteed. Plant 


re A 
P. &, ROHRER & BRO., Smoketown, Lano., Co., Penna. 
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Better Prices 


for 


YourFarm Products 


E will market practically any 
farm product for you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly 
as possible, at full market value, 
for the quality consigned,’and mail 
check to you as soon as sold. 
Absolutely all moneys received 
for consignor’s goods, less trans- 
portation charges (unless prepaid) 
and our selling charge will be re- 
mitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will 
be filed through this office free of 
charge if you so desire. 


Eggs, Live and 
Dressed Poultry, 
Dried Beans, 
Butter, Honey, 
Syrup, Fruit 
and 
Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 
5% selling charge. Shipping di- 
rections—284 Washington St., 
this city. On all country dressed 
meats 5% selling charge and ship- 
ping directions, West Washington 
Markets. 

Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 
15c each on lambs, 30¢ each on 
calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping di- 
rections N. Y. Stockyards. 

Hay and grain—write for ship- 
ping directions. Write for market 
quotations to Department “X.” 
Ask for them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED (1856 
MAIN OFFICE 

284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
DEPT. “X” 
BRANCHES 

DRESSED MBATS 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ate., 

West Washington Market, N 

LIVE STOCK New York Stock Yards, Foot 

LIVE HOGS New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th Stre« 

U. 8. Food Administration License No. G-16844 











INWARD SHEAR 


CLIMAX Giter” 


Cutter 


Saver money—power—men, Use the cutter with 
the Inward shear, that cuts close to the shaft 


instead of out at the points, Use the cutter that 
cuts’ and elevates with less power than any other. 
. - 
Thin Straight-Edged Knives 
Climax knives bold their edge longest are 


easiest to adjust, easy to remove, easy to grind 
(ine operation adjusts them all. These thin knives 
cut cleaner and cut with less power. The (Climax 
powerful fan elevates into the highest ailo. 


Free Catalog and name of nearest dealer sent 
nh request—fully illustrated—gives details and 
specifications of all sizes of Climax Ensilage Cut- 
ter Stocks carried in different centers for quick 
shipment. 
Climax Corporation, 68 Swan St., Batavia, N. Y. 


FREE 
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GRIFFIN SILOS 


TO YOU. 


DIRECT 
NO AGENTS TO Pay gi 
We give you factory price on this All] i 
silo. Continuous open door front, FAN 
permanent steel ladder and other Bw 

Griffin features. NEA 
Size 8x 20 $131.00 “NaS THN 
= 10xa¢ istae | EA 

12 x 26 246.50 = 

Other sizes in proportion. Write Wh | 
for free silo book. Wil Hit 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. Pa it be 
Box 3 Hudson Falls, N. Y. 1 


FAMCUS GRIFFIN FRONT i 








Mention American Agriculturist when 
you write to any of our advertis- 
ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 





Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Central New York Farm Notes 
M. G. F. 

The claims for sheep damages in 
Tioga county, N Y, exceed the dog tax 
and so the state commissioner of agri- 
culture has ordered that all dogs of 
the county be tied up from sunset 
until one hour after sunrise for the 
year beginning April 1. 

The farmers of Cortland county are 
to receive help in improving their pas- 
tures this year through the farm bu- 
reau and the state college. Prof Bar- 
ron of Ithaca was in the county sev- 
eral days studying conditions with M. 
D. Butler, farm agent. They plan to 
put on 40 to © pasture demonstra- 
tions in various parts of the county. 

The state college is already making 
plans for a big attendance at its sec- 
ond annual field day at Ithaca, N Y, 
June 23 to 25. The National Holstein- 
Friesian association holds its annual 
meeting the week beginning May 31, 
in Syracuse. The meeting will last a 
week and the guests will spend one 
day at Cornell. An enormous sale of 
high class Holsteins will be held on 
June 2 to 4. New York state breeders 
are busy with plans to make this the 
biggest event of the kind ever held. 

The New York state fair commis- 
sion shows results of having a farmer 
member on the board. It has set a 
precedent by offering a cash prize of 
$500 to the best state exhibit of cattle 
shown at this sale. Breeders of this 
state will not compete, as they are the 
hosts and are making ‘the arrange- 
ments for the sale. California is to 
send two cars to the sale and Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Canada 
and many other sections will send big 
exhibits. The national Holstein as- 
sociation will set aside 40% of its mon- 
ey intended for fair premiums to New 
York state fair, and state breeders will 
have great inducements to make a 
splendid exhibit at their coming fair. 


Long Island Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

The Long Island fruit crop is ap- 
parently in good condition. The sud- 
den cold snaps of a fortnight or more 
ago injured the plum and peach crops 
to the extent of about 25% only, while 
apples, pears and small fruits escaped 
unscathed. 

Sixteen communities in Suffolk coun- 
ty have chosen community commit- 
tees for the ensuing year. They will 
co-operate with the farm bureau to 
make that institution a real force in 
agricultural progress. The bureau is 
planning a number of demonstration 
tests, particularly with northern 
grown seed potatoes, chiefly Green 
Mountains and Irish Cobblers. The 
tests of the former include about 85 
strains of seed and are located at the 
farms of H. J, Reeve at Mattituck and 
H. M. Topping at Wainscott. The 
Cobbler tests include nearly 35 strains 
of seed and are located at Cutchogue 
on the farm of Gerald Fleet and on 
Fred Taber’s farm at Orient. 

Steuben Co—Seeding taking’ place 
slowly; ground quite dry. Live stock 
wintered well and pastures be coming 
good. Winter grain looks well. No 
harm done to fruits by the late frosts. 
What the farmer has to buy is coming 
down; corn $1.50 p 100 lbs, sugar 9c 
p lb, flour $9.25 p bbl. Tomatoes be- 
ing closed out at 30c p bu, oats 50c, 
hay $10 to $14 p ton at the barn, veal 
calves 10c p lb, eggs 29c p doz, butter 
40c p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA - 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 

Considerable discussion has been 
occasioned by seedsmen and  _\local 
dealers who sell seed by the bushel, 
over the number of pounds to be con- 
sidered as a bushel. Buying and sell- 
ing seed by the hundred weight would 
be fair to all and obviate unnecessary 
disputes, 

Sweet potatoes in marked contrast 
with Irish potatoes are one of the 
very few produce lines selling at 
prices as high as a year ago. The re- 
tail prices of $2.50 to $3.50 a bushel 
form a remarkable contrast with 
white potatoes at 3 to 75 cents a 
bushel. 

With a lower priced feed supply 
available, and no material change in 
the high cost of poultry, many farm- 
ers are largely increasing their poul- 
try production, regarding the invest- 
ment as a most profitable adjunct of 
the farm. Dressed fowls still com- 
mand war prices. 

The county agricultural societies 
are already revising the premium lists 
which include agricultural and horti- 
cultural exhibits The activities of 
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farmers’ organizations, such as the 
grange, alliance, ete, will be especially 
invited to enter group exhibits for 
competition. Old fair patrons were 
surprised to see the extent and qual- 
ity of the grange displays made at 
Allentown last fall. 

The tent caterpillar has appeared in 
immense numbers, and some varieties 
of trees, more especially the wild 
cherry, are completely defoliated. 
Some of the farm owners of eastern 
Pennsylvania will not permit a wild 
cherry tree upon their property, 
knowing that they only serve as a 
host for the caterpillars. 

Many country banks and trust com- 
panies, believing that they could serve 
the mutual interests of farmers and 
financiers best by furnishing free lim- 
ited amounts of potatoes and corn for 
planting, are now actively experi- 
menting along that line. Only tried 
varieties are supplied. Last year’s in- 
itial results proved satisfactory. 





Fayette Co—Frost during March 
and April killed apples, pears, 
peaches, plums and cherries, Wheat 
in ground 80%; meadows 110%. Oats 
sowing completed; some have planted 
corn, Pastures very good. Help 
plentiful but too high. Maple syrup 

2.50 p gal. There are prospects of a 
100% blackberry, raspberry and 
strawberry crop. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Activities 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Despite the fact that potatoes have 
been selling of late for $1.50, the 
acreage in south Jersey shows a 
slight actual increase. Growers believe 
the supply will soon be cleaned up 
and that new stock will be in demand 
when it arrives on the market. Grow- 
ers of over 15,000 acres of potatoes 
have now signed contracts to market 
their potatoes through the New Jer- 
sey potato growers’ association and 
new members are being added daily. 
E. S. Barclay of Cranbury and Roon- 
ey and Ely of Englishtown have been 
authorized to act as selling agents for 
the association. 

Asparagus is once more coming into 
its own as an early cash crop. Thou- 
sands of acres in New Jersey were 
formerly planted, which provéd a 
mortgage lifter to many. Then came 
the blight and an era of low prices: 
the roots were plowed out and the 
land was planted to other crops. With 
the introduction of drouth-resistant 
varieties, however, many farmers re- 
set their beds. Warm weather this 
spring has produced large cuttings, 
while the price has been from $6 to 
$7 a dozen bunches. 

Although the bill failed of passage 
in the legislature, North Jersey farm- 
ers were obliged to set their clocks 
ahead one hour to comply with day- 
light saving in New York city, as all 
train schedules were changed for the 
convenience of the large commuting 
element, and banks, schools, etc, went 
on the same basis. 





Camden Co—Owing to slump in 
business, more farmers are this season 
putting out increased acreage of can 
house tomatoes, even though the 
price has dropped since last year 
from $30 to $18 p 1000 Ibs, Later 
in the season this may cause a short- 
age in both wholesale and retail 
markets. On account of peach crop 
failure, many farmers are planting 
their orchards with bush and snap 
beans. There is promise of a good 
late apple crop. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula Co—Continued rains 
have made farm work slow but wheat 
meadows and. pastures look fine, Very 
few have planted oats. Not many 
apple trees have blossomed, Dirt 
roads are almost impassible and milk 
wagons have cut them into bad shape. 

Pickaway Co—Wheat looks fine. 
Pastures growing nicely. Plowing not 
all finished as spring has been wet. 
Very few potatoes planted. Farmers 
backward with their work. 
$7 p 100 Ibs. 

Jackson Co—Clear and warm, All 
live stock on pasture and looking well, 
Wheat and grass growing nicely. 
Farmers getting ready for corn crop. 
Fruits mostly all killed by late freez- 
ing. All farm products lower. No 
farms changing hands and business 
conditions dull. 

Franklin Co—Corn planting will be 
late, Many who bought high bred 
cows last year at large figures are not 
anxious to buy now. Fat hog prices 
have dropped to about 7c p Ib. Prices 
for butter and eggs lower than for 
many years. All small town and 
village stores take in tubfuls at 18 to 
22c p doz. 

Darke Co—Plowing not half done 
owing to recent wet weather. Road 
supervisors doing better work in 
scraping this spring, the surface being 
kept rounded so as to turn the water 
off. Much of the apple crop perished 
with repeated freezing in Apr. Some 
oats up, others not sown. Wheat and 
grass making good growth. 













/ protection 

for silage 
and 

investment 


The Craine is the silo built 

with triple walls. Outside the 

inner wall of upright fitted 
G staves is a wall of Silafelt water- 
and - frost - proofing. Binding 
both is the spiral smooth-finish 
Crainelox covering—no hoops, 
no lugs, no weak spots, but 
protection in every inch of 
% space. Rain, juice, ordinary 
% ‘frost, air—nothing penetrates 
GY the Craine. A permanent 
GY building that pays you richly 
%Z every year. 


You can rebuild your old broken 
down stave silo into a new, perma- 





7° 


Yj nent, handsome Craine and save half 
Y the cost of a new silo. Do it. Write 
Y today for full particulars. Get our 
Y Agency proposition. 


Craine Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 120 Norwich, N.Y. 


MUU 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 


Expansion Process that elimi- 
nates Blow-Uat— Stone. Bruise 


Rim Cat and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want am agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 

and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213, Philadelphia, Pa, Chicago, Ili, 


GOLDEN RULEZ 22 
CHAMBRAY SHIRIS, 


Here’s a wonderful bargain! Three genuine Golden 
Chambray shirts only $2.49. Made of 

famous Golden Rule Cham- - 
bray. which ever - 
r knows is 
bra: 
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Wholesale Markets 











THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 8 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago .......01-43 226 .61% 193 .38 L13 
New Youk ....b66 239% 82% 2.16 50 — 
Boston ....0-0+¢ — 239% .82 207 55 La 
Despite the fact that the Chicago 
market reported visible supply of 


wheat, the smallest but once for the 
spring season in 30 years, the grain 
market showed litthe consistent up- 
turn although it registered more than 
recovery from late April bearish con- 
ditions, and wheat netted 1@3%c p 
bu higher. Other grains followed the 
swing of the market, and corn gained 
1@1%c, while the net advance in 
oats was fractional. Continued inter- 
est in export demand, as reported last 
week, helped strengthen the market. 
Reduction of 3%c p 100 Ibs in ocean 
rates from Atlantic ports to Burope 
had little effect on export demand, 
which was somewhat curbed by the 
advance in futures. 

News from private crop _ statisti- 
cians, as well as government report, 
was generally favorable although cool 
weather last week somewhat reduced 
early indications on winter wheat. 
The Snow report indicated a 3% loss 
in condition from the estimate of 
April 1 and an estimated yield of 640. 

At Chicago, cash wheat quotations 
on No 2 red were $1.43 p bu, No 2 
hard 1.51@1.53%, No 3 spring 1.56@ 
1.37, No 4 132. Cash corn, No 2 yel- 
low was quoted at 0% @61%c, oats 
37% @38\%e, rye 1.36@1.37, barley 59 
@ T4e. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat was 
quoted at $1.66 p bu. No 2 yellow 
corn brought 82%c in fair demand. 
Oats followed the trend of the other 
grains, No 1 white realizing 49% @ 
Me p bu, barley for malting 75@S0c, 
for feeding 67 @72c. 

The market on mill feeds continued 
quiet and irregular, little consistent 
demand on purchases for shipment. 
At New York city, feed bran quoted 
at $26 p ton, middlings 26, in 100-Ib 
sacks, red dog flour 36, standard mid- 
dlings 25, flour middlings 29.50, rye 
middlings 25, 36% protein cotton oil 
meal 37, new crop spring patents 7.75 
@8.50 p 196-Ib bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
ee 37% 31 35% 
1920.... 62 60 66 
1919.... 59% 56% 63 
oo ae 47% 42 46 
Butter 


At New York, trade spotted but 
fairly brisk on good grades; supply 
large, much moving into storage. Mar- 
ket averaged close to last week, fey 
extra emy butter 35% @37c, extra 36c, 
firsts 32% @35%c and seconds 28@ 
31%c. Argentine butter 22@ Wc, finest 
N Y dairy butter 34% @35c, renovated 
stock 25@ 27c. 

Cheese 


At New York, cheese market gener- 
ally weak; particularly on fresh stock. 
Trade indicates lack of immediate 
need for domestic trade. N Y state 
whole milk flats brought 21 @22c p Ib, 
fresh colored flats 17% @19c, twins 
17% @18%e, fresh single daisies 19@ 
20c, doubles 18% @2We, fresh young 
America 20% @20% c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts continue 
very heavy and although demand is 
more active, surplus is increasing. 
The May rate for 3% fluid milk in 
200-210 mile zone is $2.30 p 160 Ibs, 
3% milk in 200-mile zone that is 
manufactured into cream, ice-cream, 
unsweetened condensed milk and 
cream cheese is $2.10 p 100 ibs, 3% 
milk in same zone that is manu- 
factured into sweetened condensed 
milk will be paid for at the rate of 
$1.80 p 100 Ibs, Add 4c p 100 ibs for 
each additional 0.1% imcrease in 
butterfat. 





GENE 


Unless erwise 
wholesale. 
d receivers 
er dock. consignees 
fretght and commission When sold 
small way to city retailers an advance is 
prices to actua) consumers across the 
y be 20 to 50% higher than the figures bere 


Apples 
At New York, cool weather assisted 
trade in fcy apples, no material 
change in price on bbl stock. Fancy 
Pippin commanded $$3@10 p bbl, Ben 

Davis 3.50@5, Russet 4.50@5.25. 

: Eggs 
At New York, fresh eggs were in 
liberal supply, best quality moving 
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slowly at easier figures. Nearby extra 

fey brought 33c p doz, extras 31 @32e, 

firsts 28@30c, nearby brown and mixed 

—— fresh gathered western 29% 

@ , storage extras 28% @30e. 
Beans 

At New York, little interest mani- 
fested in the bean market. Choice 
N Y state marrow beans brought $6.75 
p 100 tbs, pea beans 4@4.25, medium 
56, red kidney 9.75, yellow eye S@9. 

Fresh Fruits . 

At New York, southern strawberries 
in fair supply, market firm at 20@30c 
p qt, acegrding to quality, with very 
fey up to 35c. 

Fruits 

At New York, quotations nominal 
on dried apples at 9% @10c p Ib for 
prime at shipping point, chops 3% @ 
5e in bbls fob. Prime waste at up 
state points quoted at 1% @2c loose 
fob. Raspberries were firm at 27¢c 9 
Ib. 


Hay 

At New York, little change for the 
better in the hay trade; several receiv- 
ing points indicated fair demand; 
prices, however, largely in buyers’ fa- 
vor. Rye straw was scarce, prices 
firm. In large bales No 1 timothy 
brought $30@31 p ton, No 2, 27@29; 
No 3, 22@25; shipping hay 19@21, fey 
mixed -clover up to $29, first cutting 
alfalfa 15@27. In small bales prices 
averaged $1@1.25 below these quota- 
tions. Rye straw brought $20, oat 
straw 13@15. 

Potatoes 


At New York, southern potatoes 
fairly active; prices unchanged, except 
Bermuda which average 50c lower. 
Old potatoes were quoted easier and 
at irregular figures. Much of the 
Long Island stock offered during the 
week was poorly graded and prices 
correspondingly lower. No 1 Bermu- 
da sold at*$12@12.50 p bbl, No 2, 7@ 
7.50, Fla 5@8, old potatoes 1.50@2.50 
p 180-Ib bag. 1.25@2 p 165-Ib bag, 1 
@1.75 p 1530-Ib, L I 150@3 p_ bag. 
Sweet potatoes were firm at 2@2.75 p 
bskt for N J fey, southern 75¢c @$1.75. 


Honey and Maple Sugar 

At New York, clover comb honey 
sold slowly at 20@30c p Ib, extracted 
10@16c, buckwheat extracted 10@12c, 
Maple sugar in liberal supply at 12@ 
15e, maple syrup $1.25@1.50 p 
Maple sugar in % @2-Ib blocks at 20 
@23c p Ib. 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry sold 
steady with fowls via freight quoted 
up to 35c p Ib, broilers 70c, ducks 20 
@ 22c, turkeys 35c, live broilers via ex- 
press from 40@S0c according to breed 
and weight. Dressed poultry in mod- 
erate supply last week; demand good, 
prices fully sustained. Western bar- 
reled fowls brought 35@38c p lb ac- 
cording to weight, old cocks 20@24c. 
Western fowls packed 12 to the box 
brought 34@39c according to weight. 
Dried packed turkeys, 30@40c. 


Vegetables 

At New York, vegetables were in 
fair supply; fresh asparagus and 
greens from Del, Md and southern 
N J arriving in fair quantity for the 
season. N J asparagus brought 2.50 
@5.00 p doz behs, Del-Md $1.50@4, 
southern asparagus $1.50@3.- South- 
ern green beans were quoted at 4@ 
6.50 p bskt, old beets $1.50@ 2.50 p bbl. 
Va cabbage $1@1.75 p bbl, horse-rad- 
ish $8@12, southern lettuce We@$3 p 
bbl, parsnips $1@2.50, parsley $1.50@ 
2.0, radishes 25c @$1.50 p bskt, near- 
by rhubarb $1.50@3.50 p 100. N J 
spinach We@$l1 p bbl. Onions were 
steady for both Tex and Bermuda 
stock. Fresh receipts light, old on- 
ions of irregular quantity. No 1 Tex 
onions 50c@$1.50 p bag, onion sets 
cra, No 1 yellow 1.50@1.70, No 2,1@ 
1.25, Bermuda $1.50@2, old country 
onions 50c @ $1.50 p bag, onion sets $1 
00 @ 51.50 p bag, onion sets $1@2 p 
rag. 
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At Lancaster, Pa; cattle sold steady 
at $7.50 @ 9.75 p 100 ibs, calves 8 @ 
11.50, hogs 7 @ 9.50, wheat 1.15 p bu, 
corn 65 @ 70 ¢, oats 55 @ 58 c, rye 
bran 28@30 p ton, middlings, red 28 
@30, white 34@36, cottonseed meal 
protein 38@40, timothy hay 16@18, 
mixed 14@16, butter 45@50c p Ib, 
eggs 26@30c p doz. 

At Phi . fowls brought 33@ 
38c p lb, butter 37%c, fresh eggs 26c 
p doz, old potatoes 65c@$1.10 p 100 
Ibs, sweets 1.40@1.60 p bskt, onions 
25@90c p 100 lbs, asparagus 15@50c 
p beh, apples $3.50 at 6.50 p bbl, No 
2 white oats 49% @50c p bu, No 2 
timothy hay $21@22 p ton, No 1 
mixed hay 18@18.50. 


GUARANTEED HUBAM CLOVER 
Aanua!l White Sweet Clover 

This is the new clover discovered by Prof. Hughes. 

All the 1920 crop of seed is exhausted. But seed of 

an early strain planted in Texas since Xmas has 

reached maturity. You can get it in time to raise 





Fletd Seed Co., 
Grewer Who Guarantees. 


THE DEGRAFF FOOD CO., DeGraff, Ohio 





or coffee for 


OST 


Tet the Children in, too! 


It's no longer necessary to 
maintain a dividing 
at the breakfast table—tea 
grown-ups — 
no hot cup for the youngsters 


Serve 


NSTANT 


to each member of the fam- 
ily, and all will be pleased 
and benefited by 
wholesome cereal drink. 


“Theres a Reason’ fr Postum 
Sold by all grocers 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
+ ole Creek, Michigan. 
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Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 
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Low Prices 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 pounds Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Chicago ... 9.25 $14.25 8.60 $15.50 6.75 

New York 10.1 .f 9.25 17.00 7.00 15.50 

Buffalo .. 7 0.50 16.60 6.75 14.00 





9.50 17.00 7.00 13.00 
8.15 15.00 6.50 — 

At Now York, after last report 
steers extremely slow and 50c lower, 
bulls and cows in light supply and 
steady. Later in the week steers firm 
to a fraction higher, bulls steady, 
cows slow and 60c lower. At the 
close steers and choice fat cows un- 
evenly higher owing to labor trouble 
in the Chicago stock yards and 
threatened shortage here. Steer 25c 
@$1 higher, fat cows 50c higher, 
other cows and bulls firm, Common 
to prime steers sold at $7.50@10.15 p 
100 Ibs, common to choice bulls 5.75 
@ 7.50, cows 2@7, 2 cars, choice fat 
Veals opened 50c lower 
early in the week. Later common 
and medium veals advanced, good 
grades full steady, Market closed 
active and firm notwithstanding that 
the receipts of live calves for the 
week are over 20,000. Common to 
prime veals 8@12.10, culls and 
throwouts 6@8, little calves 5@5.50, 
skim milk calves 6@7. 

Spring lambs opened 50c lower, 
other sheep and lambs unchanged. 
Later the market held steady. 
Common to prime unshorn sheep 
(ewes) $5@7, culls 3@4, clipped 
ewes 4@6.50, clipped culls 3, clipped 
wethers 7.50, common to prime un- 
shorn lambs  8.50@12.25, clipped 
7.50@11.25, Va spring lambs 15, 

Hogs have sold steady since last 
report, closing unchanged, Light to 
medium weights including pigs 9.25, 
heavy hogs 8.75@%, roughs 6.50@7, 
no stags or boars, 

The Horse Market 

Fresh western horses continued to 
arrive in liberal numbers last week 
and although in fairly active demand, 
prices show a downward tendency 
and decidedly in favor of the buyer. 
Good seasoned workers in limited 
supply and _= steady, Ordinary to 
rather choice heavy drafters sold 
generally at 5@300 p head, 





cows 7.75. 









$2 
chunks 1100 to 1400 Ibs 150@225, . 


common to good second hand horses 
of general purpose type 40@150, 


Gouging Middlemen 

Exorbitant prices in retail markets 
for vegetables, garden produce and 
other farm products this year will be 
an economic crime, according to New 
Jersey market bureau ollicials who are 
urging the. truck-growing farmer to 
follow his shipments occasionally 
through the markets and to see that 
they reach the consumer at a fair 
price. Any but a fair price injures 
the farmer as well as the consumer. 

“Farmers are not benefited when 
retail prices on farm products are 
above the reach of the average fam- 
ily,” says A. L. Clark, chief of the 
New Jersey market bureau. “We saw 
the effects of such prices last year. 
With crops plentiful on the farm the 
prices were arbitrarily boosted in the 
cities. A certain class of dealers made 
big profits, but the demand was 
checked. Farmers could scarcely give 
away the stuff at the farm but the city 
prices did not drop and thousands of 
tons of produce rotted in the fields or 
wasted in blocked wholesale markets. 
The farmer under those conditions, 
suffered staggering money losses, The 
consumer was deprived of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits that meant better 
health, and turned to canned and 
manufactured products for which an- 
other part of the world was starving. 
It will be a business necessity as well 
as a patriotic duty for farmers to 
combat such profiteering this year.” 

Chief Clark predicts a great in- 
crease in farmers’ retail markets and 
in community group buying where 
city neighbors co-operate in purchas- 
ing from the farmer in wholesale 
quantities at farm prices. Women’s 
federated clubs are advocating these 
plans. 





Conyeniences and Efficiency 

The farmer is the only 
man who shelters, clothes and feeds 
his working partners, his wife and 
children. They not only share in the 
work on the farm, but know the 
amount and kind of working capital 
and often share in the discussions as 
to the best methods of making the 
most from the capital employed 
whether in the form of live stock or 
crops. 

To get the maximum effort from 
these working partners with the mini- 
mum expenditure of time, health and 
energy, it is necessary that they have 
the greatest degree of comfort in the 
home, say the home economics spe- 
cialists in the university of Missouri 
college of agriculture. This is to be 
found in the modern home where 
water, light and heat lessen labor and 
add to comfort and restfulness which 
bring excellent returns in the form of 
energy and increased vigor—excellent 
assets in the business of farming: '' 
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EGGs AND F POULTRY 


IDYLEDELL FARM “BABY CHICKS from heavy 
winter layers, June delivery, Barron White Leghorns 
$14 per 100; Anconas and Brown Leghorns $16 per 
orders for 10 weeks’ 

CASTER, Wolcott, N Y. 

KUGS $1 SETTING. Parcel post paid. Thorough- 
breds. Barred Rooks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An- 
conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, White 
Leghorns, Rhode Island . Buff / Orpingtons, 
PHILIP ' CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 

DUCK BGGS for aateiias, _— Penciled Indian 

ers. The of the family. Large 
white eggs. Flock headed by in i drake Illinois 
State fair, 1920. $3 per = prepaid. FLOYD 
HOSFORD, Candor, 

SINGLE COMB Rhode Taland om large, vigor- 
us, rich, heavy laying strains. Best blood lines ob- 
tainable. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $9 per 100. PHIL M. 
FERRY, Route 5, Hornell, NY. 

BARRED ROCKS AND WHITE Wyandottes, prize 
winning strains, eggs for hatching and a limited 
umber of Barred Rock chicks for May. B. M. 
HOPKINS, West Bupert, Vt. 

ROSB COMB RED EGGS. Dark, red, free range 
quality stock $2 per 15; $5 per 60. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bed Club Member. M. B. GOULD, 
Salem, N Y. 




















TEN WEEK PULLETS, Leghorns, Reds, Bocks, 
Vyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Langshans. Sale 
a a pee and yearlings. FOREST FARMS, Bocka- 





FOR SALE—200 8S C White ——— pulleta 
Hatched April, 12, 1920, $2 each in s of 25 or 
more. Bred for laying. FLOYD HOSFORD, Can- 
dor, y 

SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. aon 
pure bred Wyandottes of select breeding at Biber 
15. HENDERSON GWINN. Alderson, W. 

i 

FOR SALE—White Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.25_ per 
15, $3.50 per 50, $6 per hundred, delivered. JOS 
G. KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS. Eggs $2 per 12; 
8 per 50. VALLEY VIEW DUCK FARM, Flanders, 
Now Jersey 2 

MAMMOTH PEKIN Duck Eggs $2 per 11, Sost- 
paid. Hundred, $15. BRUPRACHT BROS, Pulaski, 
N. ¥ 


WHITE ORPINGTON. | Pekin Duck aod Bronse 
er eae M SE L. FRLTEN, Breesewoo?, 


RUODE ISLAND RED hatching eggs, famous Red 
ated s . $2 per 15. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 
7. 























100 FISHEL WHITE ROCK eggs ; . 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 

WHITB WYANDOTTE and Pekin ducks, eggs. 
LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, NY. 

PRARL GUINEAS—Egges $125 per 15; $2.50 per 
86. J. L, HOAK. Spencerville, Ohio. 

BARRED ROCK EGGS _ (Thompson’s Strain). 
ROY HILTS, Gouverneur, N.Y. 

WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 314 egg strain, Write 
NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa 

M_B TURKEY BEGGS $12 dozen, MRS CG T. 
SMITH, Croxton, Va 























DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SIX MONTHS OLD “Walker” Fox Hound, $20.00 
cach, le Hounds, $10.00 each. From the best 
hunters, © better, Order from this ad. D. W. 
GOODLING, Richfield, Pa. 

FOB SALE—Pire bred a pups. 
G. A. HUNT, Marathon, N 

FOXES WANTED—Young Sais and greys. ROSS 
BROWN, McFall, Ala. 

LITTER —— HOUND PUPS. H. A. HAIGHT, 
Barker, NY. 


~ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS. 
Strawberry plants, pot-grown: and runner, earliest, 
‘atest, largest, most productive and everbearing vari- 
eties. Raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, dew- 
berry. grape. rhubarb, sace. 
sprouts, cauliflower, cabbage, celery, egg, pepper, to- 
mato, sweet potato, kohl-rabi, kale, leek, lettuce, 
= ooreey. pansy, aster, salvia, enapdragon, ver- 

hiox, cosmos, marigold, ginnia, gaillardia, 
hollghock., Shasta daisy, and other annual and per- 
ennial flower plants; roses and shrubs. Catalog free, 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 

TRANSPLANTED TOMATOES (all Bert $7 
per 1000. Transplanted Peppers, Ruby King, Chinese 
Giant and Pimento $10 per 1000. Transplanted Cab- 
bage, Copenhagen Market and Early Jersey Wakefield 
$6.50 per 1000. Potted Tomatoes and Peppers (all va- 
rieties) $2.75 per 100; $25 per 1000, shipped in square 
paper pots to you. Potted Eee Plants, Black Beauty and 
New York Improved $3 per 100. Send for free list 
of all vegetable plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Mor- 
ristown, N J. 

FINE OUTDOOR-GROWN ‘‘frostproof’’ Cabbage 
plants, Copenhagen, Ballhead, Wakefields, etc, 500, 
} 50; 1000, $2.50, Postage prepaid expressed. 10,000 

5.00. Tomato ‘plants same prices. Sweet potato 








Males $20. 

















chentn 600, $1.75; 1000, $2.75; 10,000, $25.00. 
age paid. Well packed, shipped safely any- 
where. tisfaction guaranteed. Soy beans, Black 


and Yellow, 2 bushel bag, $5.50; 10 Seshele, $25.00. 
— PLANT COMPANY, Franklin, Vir- 
nis. 
GOLD NUGGET SEED CORN, best all-round corn 

i Germii 





. $3.50 per bs. “Bumper Crop” seed oats, 

$1.25 bushel. MEADOW FARM, Hartsdale, N Y. 

INS OF CABBAGE PLANTS, leading vari- 

@ties ready from May 15th-July 15th. Celery—June 

20th $2.50 1000; $2 10,000 and over. Cauliflower 

) 4 $6 per 1000. WELLS M. DODDS, Plantsman, 
16 J, North Rose, N Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





4 yous OwN + We cut genet pat- 
heavy paper. mple matter to trace letters 
Woon side of barn, fence or sign board. Then fill 
in with paint. Send height and width of space and 

to be used. We submit —. of lettering 
your choice and quote price. your wants 
toda H. C. SIBLEY, 157 Water Berect. New York 


Wa “SUPERIOR” — Disc Drills, 20x6, 
Cost $255. 00 ee | ot 
‘ ew Yor! 

PRINDLB, Appraiser, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 
CURB YOUR HORSES while they work. Use 
Gardner’s Cut and Gall Kurene. Cures sore necks, 
galls, collar boils, cuts and calks. 37 cents. GARD- 
NER LABORATORIES, West. Springfield. N H. 

BARN AND FENCE PAIST made oy home in 
— —— white, rey — —, 30 1 will cost 
you less than ‘ormula with all instructions $1. 
TREADO __ Springfield, Mas 

FOR SALE—Cheap. One Lamson “is 25 «tractor 

good running order only used one season. H, 
HOWELL, Belington, W_ Va. 

ALL GRADES HOPS. All prices by pound or 
eg = medicinal ygirposes. G. STRINGER, Madi- 
WANTED—C ream separator. 
tion. Sharples preferr L 
ton, N J. 

MAGIC LIQUID kills trees, grass, weeds. 
—. inclose stamp. N. MILLER AGENCY, Eensete 
rK. 


re 




















State size and condi- 


CARSON, BR 3, Tren 








FOR SALE—12-25 International Mogul _ tractor, 
with plows. EMERSON PAGE, Perry, NY. 


FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterborough, Ontario. 


WRITE for circular of low-priced desks. Address 
HY ZEBRD, Sacramento, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Emp! and Employ 
on farms or In homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 




















THE OLDEST WEEKLY a | 





VEGETABLE PLANTS. Cabbage, onion, beet, Kohl 
Rabi ready for a $1.25 per 1000. Cauliflower 
and peppers $3 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 1000; to- 
mato all kinds 2 oer 1000. pret plants $4 per 100. 
J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 

4,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Gold_ Skin, 
Big Leaf, Mountain, River, Homer and Yellow Jersey. 
$1.40 per thousand. C. E. BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. 

CABBAGE, beets, lettuce, tomato plants at 50 
cents per 100. 300 for $1.20; 500 for $2; 1000 for 
$2.95. Postpaid. DAVID RODWAY, Hartly, Del. 

FREE SAMP (Hubam) annual sweet clover 
(scarified) genuine Hughes strain 2c postage. JAMES 
H. KITCHEN, R 5. Springfield. Ohio. 











80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the 

day-old chicks and eggs by our ad and th 
parte of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
Ushers this paper cannot guarantee the safe — 
of day- “old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall 

the buyer ensreeen, nor can they guarantee the x... 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
thie paper but cur responsibility must end with that. 


SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE—The Suburban cross ge. - 
bred fof pork productions, you can see it 
glance. Pigs from big sows and purebred pame ene 
thrifty, big boned and fine shaped. They are fast 
growing and mak’ big hogs in 5 to 6 months. Pricea 
reduced, pigs 6 to 7 weeks old $6 each, 8 to 9 weeks 
old $7 each. 70 Chester and ‘Yorkshire cross, 65 
Berkshire cross, barrows or sows, i. poy h —, - 
to 11 weeks old $7.50 each. O O 
Reference Waltham Nat Bank, SU BURBAN Tvs 
STOCK CO. Waltham, Mass 

#? PIGS FOR SALE, medium Yorkshire and Chester 
White cross, color white, Berkshire and Chester White 
cross, color black and white, 6 to 8 weeks old at $6 
each,, 8 to 10 weeks old at $7 each, either sex, 
rows, sows, or boars. All good thrifty blocky 
up to the standard in weight and shape for pigs of 
their ages. Will crate and ship any part of the 
above lots C O D on approval. & J. SCANNELI, 
Russell St, Woburn, Mass el 230 














100 PIGS FOR SALE—Yorkshire and Chester cross 
and Berkshire and Chester cross, all th 
bred from_ the best of stock. Pigs 7 weeks old 
$6 each, 8 to 9 weeks old $7 each, 25 extra fine 
lot of Yorkshire and Chester crossed 11 weeks old 
$8 each. Now those are all large growthy pigs weaned 
and eating. Will crate and + any part of the 
above lots to your approval COD. WALTER LUX, 
388 Salem St, Woburn, Mass 

“OFFERINGS FOR this week. Extra fine fall 
Duroo Boar and one bred Gilt, 8 litters, spring 
pigs, Pathfinder and Col, breeding. Priced way 
below quality. D. TOWNSEND AND SONS, 
Interlaken t Y 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS— Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars; collies beagles P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa 

RDGISTERED CHESTER WHITE boar pigs for 
sale. Also one service boar. ALLAN B. MORTON, 
Ashville, NY 
“GOOD OT C PIGS from good big stock, registered 
reo. $10. I. LEB McCOLLUM, Youngstown, N Y. 

HAMPSHIRE BOAR PIGS. Full pedigree $10 
ach. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

REGISTERED O I C and A eel White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, NY. 


DUROC PIGS $10, a 8 WICKS, De- 


Graff, Ohio. 
CATTLE 


PRICED TO SELL. registered Jersey bull calves, 
from cows with size, excellent bre 
tion, Sired by Pogis 99th Duke Sth, whose six near- 
est dams averaged 14,723 lbs milk, 985 Ibs butter 
LONE PINE FARM, bula, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Four registered Ayrshire heifer calves 
two to four months old. One bull about six months 
old. All from good stock and at reasonable prices. 
MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM. RD 8, Corry, Pa. 

BEGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calves, 3 to 6 
weeks old, from high producing dams, $25 crated. 
H STOCK FARM, Remsen, NY. 


WOODSID 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN SHEPHERD, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs. Brood matrons, pw 
farm helpers. 100 for instructive list. W. R. WAT- 
IN. Box 1903. Oakland, Iowa. 

THOROU 1GHBRED English Shepherds, natura] heel 
drivers, intelligence and beaut} unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO 
BOORMAN, Marathon. N Y. 


DOGS, monkeys, Canaries, cats and cages, send for 
ry wo RB. H. GRABBER, Ashley Height, Pater- 
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HVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, eee a 
sive, wt hundred; $10.90 thousand. HARR L. 
SQUTRES, Good Ground. ) A 

BEST SEED POTATOES; prices greatly reduced. 
Write for — > & catalog. A. G. ALDRIDGE 
SONS, Fishe N.Y. 








orca AND HORSERADISH roots wanted. 
Send sample and state price. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good_ Ground. Y. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN potatoes, certified by N ¥ 
State Potato Association. M. M. UNDERWOOD, 
Looke, N Y. 








ONS MILLION cabbage and cole, en ASH- 











MBAD, Plant Grower, Williamson, a 
ROOTS, —+ WANTED. ©. E. BRYANT, 
Little Valley, N 
"TOBACCO 
KENTUCKY'S NATURAL LEAF, smoking and 


chewing, rich and mellow; best smoking 7 Ibs 
$3. chewing 5 Ibs $2. 12 Ibs smoking and chewing 





combined $4.75. Postpaid. Reference Bank of Murray, 
WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Keu' 


Mm. +4 smoking and chewing tobacco, 10 
founde, $2.50: 20 pounds $4. FARMER’S UNION, 


HIDES AND FURS 


—— 
LE? US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
for fur costs and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harness or sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR €O. Rochester. NY. 


STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 

















the purchaser. 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


MAPLE PRODUCTS 








FOR SALE—Pure Vermont maple sugar and syrup. 
Write for prices. HILLSDALE FARM, Glover, Vt. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


123 BOND NOTEHEADS, 100 white_ envelopes 
printed and mailed $1. Samples free. SUN, ‘Mo- 
hawk, NY. 

PRINTING_o0 © either envelopes or qaceetaends $1. 
HONESTY PRESS. Putney, Vt 

— SERS 750 och per 100. 
LLOYD MITCHEL, Manchester, Ohio. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


HOU! DRBSSES, $9 per dozen. Write for 
yn - sent for $1. BCONOMY SALES 
co. Boston. ass. 

HOUSH DRESSES. Send $1 for sample. BAB- 
GAIN SALES (O.. Boston. Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOTS DISHES.’ slightly damaged 
FULL BARREL : 


ery, 
Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and still 
serviceable. Plates, platters, cups and saucers, bowls, 
itchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, eto; a@ little of each. 
A F with order, Large stone jars_ shipped 
ory to customer. Write us. E, SWA- 

Ser hy co. Portland. Maine. Evervthing in clav. 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 


























exact cost of applying for patent. Book, 
Obtaitt a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
— — and tells what every inventor should 
lished twenty-five years. CHANDLEE 
a ‘CHANDLEE. 417 Seventh Street, N W, Washing- 
ton, D C. 
COBD TIRES 30x3% $17.95. New stock, guaran- 
teed. all cord. Red tubes $2.40 direct to. you. Im- 








ppeciete delivery. We beat the world. d now. 
Try us. Other sizes at big savings. A TIR 
COMPANY. Port Jefferson, N Y. 


given and 
oe A make the work successful from 

full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX No. “191. Syracuse, N. 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A a man to sell sub- 





instruction given. Write for full par- 
arte at once. 


bscription 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

WANTED — Single aoa to work on farm. Must 
be honest and good milker, Give references and wages 
desired. C. H. SMITIL Scott Cent — Pa. 

$385 WEEK. Become auto ex Men-boys. Earn 
while learning. Write FRANKLIN 1 INSTITUTE, Dept 
L_413, Rochester, N ‘'Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 














GIRLS—WOMEN,. Become dress-costume designers. 
onth. Sample lessong free. Write immediately, 
aol INSTITUTE, Dept L 542, Bochester, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Ours is : ae organization, and we 
make no charg employer or employee. THH 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


$200.00 MONTHLY & COMMISSION, year’s con- 
tract to men with autos. We start you equipping 
oars with Ridcezee, the Better Than Air Inner Tire, 
a substance cheaper than tubes. RIDEEZEB CO, 
St Paul, Minn. 














AGENTS WANTED by old established farm 
paper to sell oe ae | local or traveling. Big 
money for good Write full particulars to 
PAPER, 508" McCarthy Bldg, Syracuse, 


OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may 
buy, sell, rent, or exchange ee Fee farm 
lands, or other real es 


FOR SALE 


$600 SECURES 145 ACRES with cows, poultry ana 
machinery, tools, hay, ete, thrown in; good m 
bere from dairying and general crops; pe Nem 
town, creamery, etc; fertile machine-worked fields; 
spring-watered pasture; wood, and timber to more 
than pay for farm; 6-room’ house with delightful 
view, stock barn, poultry house; to settle now $1 
gets all, half down, easy terms. Details page 18 
lus Catalog 1100 Bargains. Free, STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 R Nasseu St, New York City. 

DAIRY FARM—56 acres, 3 miles Richmond, near 
electric line, modern dairy barn, 25 stanchions, large 
horse barn. Residence 8 rooms, with team, ten fres! 
cows, implements, feed, poultry. $11,000 half cash. 
Also truck, grain and grass farm 55 acres, five miles 
Richmond, 45 acres cultivated, with teams, farm 
implements, feed, poultry. 9 room. residence. pre 
barn, other buildings, $7000, half cash. LAFAY- 
ETTE, MANN, 123 N 8th Street, Richmond, va. 

FARMS AND — | a = — 
climate ig pleasant, the land productive and prices 
reasonable. For information write, STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURB. Dover, Delaware. 

SELECTED FARMS—Any Acreage. a = 
Grapes and Grain. Fine Stock Farms, for 
free list. MAYVILLE REALTY CO., Mayville, N. ¥. 
pis. Mi oe”? Af 

FOR SALE—51 acres near 2 cities, good buildings, 
terms, price reasonable W. J. WHITEGIVER, 
Averill Park, N_Y 

aa. FARMS near Sacramento for sale. 
Write ©. 2 WAITTE. Shawnee. Oklahoma. 
































mmy WHEN YOU WRITE: 


FARM POWER 


ADVERTISERS ~ 
Be sure to mention American Agriculturis? 
of Our Guarantee of 
TRUB DVERTISING 
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Polly’s Gift Shop 


How one farm girl made money right at home 
MRS. ALICE W. DYER 


—_ 








am of the wrong gender for a 

farm hand, and no ene would lend 

money to a woman of 70 on a big 
farming venture. So nothing re- 
mained but to use my tiny capital 
for a very very diminutive farm, 
hence the little old run-down place 
of two acres with its story-and-a- 
half house of 160 odd years and the 
still more dilapidated outbuildings. 

About the only good points were: 
First, its cheapness (only $500), and 
second, the fact that it was set 
jauntily on a slight elevation, in full 
view of the road in front, and having 
a beautiful view of the tide river in 
the back. 

A pump in the kitchen brought 
hard water, but both pipe and pump 
had to be replaced at once on ac- 
count of rust; and also new shingles 
applied to one side of the roof. 
Some needed plowing necessitated 

















The White House with. Red Blinds 
the expenditure of another hundred 


dollars. I already had the necessary 
house furnishings. Small fruits were 
planted that first fall, and then each 
year, when there was any time for it, 
we planted vegetables. 

Of course any means of locomotion 
except our own feet was out of the 
question and how to n-arket our small 
amount of produce was a problem, 
The nearest village, catering to sum- 
mer people, is 144 miles distant, but 
that is a long way with no. team. 
A neighbor consented to carry our 
products for a consideration, but 
lack of personal interest in their 
gelling made this most unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Then we had a bright idea. We 
put out signs advertising our wares. 
We have arranged a sign board and 
neat metal signs painted white with 
uniform black lettering. This can be 
hung and removed very easily, the 
board accommodating three signs at 
a time. This we find is about all 
most autoists give time to read in 
Passing. As a matter of economy 
both sides of the signs are utilized, 
bearing the names of products that 
do not ripen at the same time of the 
year. 

I use the pronoun “we,” for my 
daughter, an artist, comes to help me 
all through the summer months, 
and without her the task would be 
hopeless. She it is who paints the 
signs and posters. Among the good 
features of the place I forgot to 
mention that it is on the state road, 
the stage route to many summer 
resorts. 

We always have made it a point 
to let nothing go out that is not as 
nearly perfect of its kind as possible. 
All berries are sorted and we eat the 
little ones and the over-ripes, or can 
them or make jelly. All apples are 
rubbed until they shine, and in fact, 
all products are marketed in the best 
possible manner. ‘Ve also intend to 
give good measure and try to have 
the very best and the earliest. 


Last year we picked our Astrachan 
apples rather early, before others 
did, and when every one was craving 
fresh apple pies, even though sugar 
was high, and thereby we sold all of 
ours at good prices before others, 
who had a great many more than we, 
had begun to pick. 

Now all these necessarily canned 
seconds of fruit and jelly juice had 
accumulated until we had an amazing 
amount, neither of us being especial- 
ly fond of sweets. New containers 
were continually being bought and the 
care and keeping of so much became 
a burden. We tried some nicely 
worded letters to the hotels nearby, 
but they failed to bring even a reply. 

The Gift Shop Idea 

Then we hit upon our masterpiece 
—a gift shop. All winter long we 
prepared — crocheted, knitted, em- 
broidered and painted. And each one 
got ideas from everywhere and every- 

possible and compared notes. 
We decided on July and August as be- 
ine the really busy months for sum- 
mer people in Maine and prepared 
our campaign accordingly. We had 
plenty of neat cotton dresses or white 
skirts and waists, for some one must 
be ever ready to tend shop when cus- 


tomers appear, even though attend- 
ing to household tasks or sewing i. 
the meantime. For weeding and all 
gardening operations we wore either 
bloomers and middies or a discarded 
man’s suit, these rigs being much 
more convenient than anything with 
skirts. We could both work out very 
early in the morning and then one 
of us must come in by 9 o'clock and 
be on duty inside. 

It was necessary to conserve energy 
and economize our strength in every 
possible manner. Seventy-odd win- 
ters cannot stand the hot sun so well, 
so I usually came in at 9 on hot days. 
The dishes were stacked and washed 
at night, at which time also some pal- 
atable and nutritious, but easily pre- 
pared food was put in the fireless 
cooker, so that next noon, always a 
busy time, when we should both be 
ravenously hungry from our out-door 
labors something would be _ ready. 
Our morning meal was mostly of the 
ready-to-serve breakfast food variety 
with some fruit and coffee; then an 
early dinner and a fairly early supper, 
but our dinners and suppers were of- 
ten interrupted or delayed by the ar- 
rival of customers. 

All unsold fruits and vegetables 
had to be canned after supper along 
with the dish-washing operation. 
There wasn’t a night all summer long 
that we did not put the large (whole 
ham size) fireless cooker dish, which 
holds three quart-size jars, into pro- 
cess, over night, and sometimes 
again in the morning. We find thisa 


very convenient and efficient method - 


of cold pack processing. 

Attractive Shelves and Showcases 

Of course we had made rag dolls 
and had dressed others. We had 
luncheon sets and lamp shades and 
candle sticks and crocheted yokes 
and wash rags, also slippers and pic- 
tures, likewise brilliantly decorated 
tin cans of assorted shapes and sizes, 
and bags and purses, as well a# many 
other home-made articles. 

But the real reason for the existence 
of the gift shop in the first place was 
for the disposal of the jams and jel- 
lies and sweet pickles and preserves 
of which we had so many, and to the 
attractiveness of the jam table espec- 
ial attention was paid. The things 
that we had put up in two-q-art jars 
and even some quart size had to be 
put in smaller receptacles, for we 
found the demand was chiefly for 
these smaller quantities. Each con- 
tainer top was then enameled black 
and a brilliant red and yellow Poll 
parrot painted thereon. small, 
neat slip of paper pasted on the side 
of the glass and printed in black 
drawing ink announced the kind of 
goods, the net contents (this being re- 
quired ‘by the pure food law) and the 
price. 

The table itself was covered with 
yellow crepe paper on the sides and 
the top with white oil cloth. All jams 
and jellies were paraffined over the 
top and all others, such as pickles and 
Preserves sterilized after being put in 
the proper size containers: A good- 
sized sign-card, tacked directly over 
the jam table, guaranteed the goods, 
in that if anything on being opened 
proved unsatisfactory, if immediately 
returned, would be adjusted. As sugar 
was very high and somewhat scarce 
the past summer the jam department 
did a very good business indeed. 


Getting Helpful Publicity 

A good part of our preparations 
consisted m the advertising. Card- 
boards of unif-rm size (in fact, they 
were the ones that the laundry sends 
with men’s shirts) with a red and 
green parrot painted at one side and 
admonishing all beholders to “Visit 
Polly’s Gift Shop, at the House ith 
Red Blinds, on Bristol Road,” were 
sent to all the nearby hotels, along 
with a personally written letter ask- 
ing that they put them in a prominent 
place—and I think that they all did. 


A large black sign, bearing a 
screaming yellow, blue and green 
Polly and yellow letters, announced. 
“This is Polly’s Gift Shop.” Both 
sides of this were alike and it was 
nailed to the maple tree out in front 
and was so placed that automobiles 
coming from either side could not 
help seeing it. Each week of July 
and August the village paper, the on- 
ly one in the county, carried a read- 
ing notice, next to the locals, an- 
nouncing some specially attractive 
thing that could be purchased at Pol- 
ly’s Shop. A small, neat, black sign 
(it. was cardboard cove .d with black 
oilcloth) both sides alike, having blue 
letters and a red and blue Polly, was 
suspended from an immense old iron 
hinge at the corner of the house. 

Of course we worked awfully, in- 
humanly hard, and we didn’t exactly 
get rich, and some fool woman seated 
herself by the jam table one day 
and when I wasn’t looking loosened 
what preserve jar covers she could 
ind stuck her finger in and licked it 
off. And some smart Aleck+turned 
the road sign around so when we 
thought we were advertising “Honey” 
in June, the sign read ‘“Astrachan 
apples.” But the venture as a whole 
has paid us; not large profits, ‘tis 
true, but over $50 a month and our 
living. That is not bad, especially 
when one considers the healthy life, 
the c--. ,yment of accomplishment and 
the fact that one of us is well over 
70 years, 

And then, even after the little 
shop was closed in September, and 
we had taken in our sign, people 
would come, some of them our cus- 
tomers since first we had anything to 
sell, to bid us good bye and to express 
the hope they might again, next sum- 
mer, find Polly, and the Gift Shop, at 
the little White House with Red 
Blinds. 


The Joy of the Home Chest 
MES W. ROBINSON, NEW YORK 

A hope chest, or as I prefer to call 
it, a “home chest,” is the most fasci- 
nating possession a girl can own. That 
magic chest may be anything from a 
dry-goods box covered with some 
pretty material, to a real brass or 
copper-trimmed cedar chest. The 
contents of that chest are dear to 
every girlish heart. One can never 
begin too young, to fill such a chest. 
The articles need not be elaborate 


or expensive, unless one’s purse and 
tastes so decide. 


When one begins 











Drs ae 
The Sign that Caugnt the Autoists 


early in life, the cost of one or two 
articles at a time will seem slight. 

For the modest home for two, in 
which most of our girls begin home- 
making, these articles suggested will 
be found almost necessary: 

Four pairs of sheets and four pairs 
of pillow slips, for common us2; one 
dozen hand towels; one dozen kitchen 
towels; one-half dozen bath towels; 
one linen table cloth; one dozen linen 
napkins to match; two cotton damask 
table cloths; one dozen napkins to 
match; one dozen tray cloths; one- 
half dozen towels for chair backs: 
one-half dozen white scarfs; a-natural 
linen scarf or two; several square 
covers for stands and small tables; 
as many serviceable sofa pillow tops 
as possible; two white bed spreads; 
a sheet sham; a pair of day pillow 
slips or shams, as one prefers; some 
wash cloths; dish cloths; and a good 
supply of neatly hemmed cloths for 
cleaning purposes. 

The everyday articles should be 


























, il 


made plain, but one may adorn the 
guest room articles to one’s heart's 
content, The things which will not 
receive hard usage, or need launder- 
ing often may be made as fancy as 
desired. 

The everyday sheets may be of 
bleached or unbleached material, as 
one prefers. The hand towels are 
best if made of turkish toweling, for it 
Ss easily laundered and very absorbent, 
For guest towels, get a few yards of 
linen huckabuck, cut the towels the 
required length, and hemstitch, cro- 
chet, or embroider the ends. 

Quilts are not included in this list, 
because most home chests will not 

















- ) 
Jam Table Always a Winner 


hold them, but all country girls may 
easily make up a number of them, 
Homemade rugs, so popular now, are 
also a good thing to prepare. 

If one crochets, there are table 
mats, doilies, centerpieces, and dozens 
of other articles one may add to the 
chest; One can never have too many 
embroidered centerpieces, in sizes 
ranging from those for a bud-vase to 
those which will almost cover a table. 
Many people add monograms to all 
household articles; those add to the 
attractiveness if one cares for them 
and has time to make them, 

Try a home-chest, girls. Begin now, 
whether you are “only a kid”, or 
whether you are “sweet and twenty” 
It is never too late, and you will have 
oceans of fun making the articles and 
dreaming over each, weaving plans 
and hopes for the future. 


Waffles for Four 
FARMERS’ BULLETIN DEPT AGRICULTURR 
Use 2 cups sifted flour, 3 table- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspooons sugar, if desired, 2 
eggs, 1 tablespoon shortening 
(melted), 1 cup milk (or more}. 

Sift together the flour, baking pow- 
der, salt and sugar. Beat the eggs 
until light, separating whites and, 
yolks, if desired. To the beaten eggs 
(or yolks) add the shortening and 
part of the milk, and mix this with 
the dry materials. Beat thoroughly 
and add enough more milk (or water) 
to make a smooth batter about the 
consistency of thick cream, If the 
whites were beaten separately, fold 
them in last. 


The waffle irons should be thor- 
oughly clean and smooth. Heat both 
sides thoroughly and grease with a 
brush or swab dipped in liquid fat, or 
rub the fron with a piece of fat bacon 
rind. Place a spoonful of batter in 
each compartment of the griddle, near 
the center, close the irons and the 
batter will fill the compartmemts, 
Bake on one side until the edges seem 
to be browning, then turn the iron 
and bake the other side until dell- 
cately brown. 


Graham or Whole-Wheat Bread 


To each 3 cups or more graham flour 
or wheat meal add 1% cups luke- 
warm liquid, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 or 2 
tablespoon sweetening, 1-6to % cake 
yeast (dry or compressed), or 2 to 4 
tablespoons liquid yeast (deduct from 
other liquid.) 

Short process—Dissolve the salt 
and sweetening in 1 cup lukewarm 
liquid, and to this add % cake com- 
pressed yeast blended with 4% cup 
lukewarm water (or 4 tablespoons liq- 
uid yeast). Mix with this sufficient 
graham flour to form a dough not too 
stiff. Knead until smooth and elas- 
tie. Cover and allow to rise until quite 
light (at least double in bulk). 
Knead down, mold, place in greased 
pan, and allow to rise until just dou- 
ble in volume. Bake at least one 
hour in a moderately hot oven. If 
desired, the dough may be allowed to 
rise twice before being molded for 
the pan. Whole-wheat dough must 
have less rising than that made with 
ordinary flour. 











Quick Mayonnaise Dressing 

Take 1 teaspoon mustard, 2 tea- 
spoons sugar, 3 tablespoons vinegar, 
1 teaspoon sait, 1 egg, 1 cup oil. Put 
mustard, salt and sugar in a bow). 
Break egg on these, gently, so as not 
to break the yolk, if possible. Add 
the vinegar and beat vigorously. Ada 
% cup of the oil and beat. Repeat 
this until the cup of oil is used. It 
will not curdle or separate if done 
quickly and makes a delicious dress- 


’ Ing in a short time. 
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XIX Business as Usual 


‘About the house? Oh, no. It’s 
only a place for mamma to make a 
splash, as Norman said, If you 
hibernate at the cottage l'll come and 
keep house for you.” 

Gower considered this, 

“You ought to stay with your 
mother,” he said finally, “She'll be 
able to give you a lot | wouldn't make 
an effort to provide, You don’t know 
what it means really to work, You'd 
find it pretty slow at Squitty.” 

“Maybe,” Betty said. “But we 
managed very well last winter, just 
you and me, If there is going to be 
a break-up of the family | shall stay 
with you. I’m a daddy’s girl.” 

Gower drew her face down and 
kissed it, 

“You are that,” he said huskily. 

You're all Gower. There's real stuff 
in you, You're free of that damned 
wishy-washy Morton blood, She made 
a poodle dog of Norman, but she 
couldn't spoil you. We'll manage, eh, 
Betty?” 

‘Of course,” Betty returned, But 
1 don't know that Norman is such a 
hopeless case,” 

Late in March Jack MacRae came 
down to Vancouver and quartered 
himself at the Granada again, He 
liked the quiet luxury of that great 
hostelry, It was a trifle expensive, but 
he was not inclined to worry about 
expense, He had not come to town 
solely for his pleasuré, although he 
was not disposed to shy from any 
diversion that offered. He had busi- 
ness in hand, to replace the Biackbird, 
and he was replacing her with a 
carrier of double the capacity, of 
greater speed, equipped with special 
features of his own choosing. The 
new boat was designed to carry ten 
thousand salmon, 


“We're a nation of wasters, com- 
pared to Europe,” MacRae — said 
thoughtfully, “The only thing they 


are prodigal with over there is human 
flesh and blood. That is cheap and 
plentiful. But they take care of their 
natural resources, We destroy as 
much as we use, fish, timber—every- 
thing. Everybody for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost,” 

“Well, | don’t know what we can 
do about it,” Stubby drawled, 

“Keep from being the hindmost,’ 
MacRae answered, “But l sometimes 
feel sorry for those who are, 

“Man,” Stubby observed, “is a 
predatory animal, You can't make 
anything else of him, Nobody 
develops philanthropy and the public 
spirit until he gets rich and respect- 
able. Social service is nothing but a 
theory yet. God only helps those 
who help themselves.” 

“How does he arrange it for those 
who can't help themselves?" Machae 
inquired, 

Stubby shrugged his shoulders, 

“Search me,” he said, 

“Do you even believe in this 
anthropomorphic God of the preach- 
ers?” MacRae asked curiously. 

“Well, there must be something, 
don’t you think?” Stubby hedged. 

“There may be,” MacRae pursued 
the thought, 

But Stubby changed the subject. 
Iie was not concerned with abstrac- 
ions. And he was vitally concerned 
with the material factors of his every- 
day life, believing that he was able to 
dominate those material factors and 
bend them to his wiil if only he were 
lever enough and energetic enough, 

Stubby wanted to get in on the blue- 
bock Salmon run again. He had puta 
big pack through Crow Harbor and 
xot a big price for the pack, In a 
period of mounting prices canned 
sulmon was still ascending. Food in 
any imperishable, easily transported 
form was sure of a market in Europe, 
There was promise of even bigger 
returns for Pacific salmon packers in 
the approaching season, But Stubby 
enough yet of where he 
stood to make any definite arrange- 
ment with MacRae, Hie wanted to 
talk things over, to feel his way, 

The British Columbia coast fisher 
men did not escape the intluence of 
this general unrest, this critical in 
quiry, Wealthy, respectable, middle 
aged citizens viewed with alarm and 
denounced pernicious agitation, The 
man retorted with the 
epithet of “damned profiteer” and 
worse, Army scandals were aired. 
Ancient political graft was exhumed. 
Strident voices arose in the wilderness 
of contention crying for a fresh deal, 
a clean-up, a new dispensation, 

When MacRae first began to run 
bluebacks there were a few returned 
soldiers fishing salmon, mep like the 
Ferrara boys who had been fishermen 
before they were soldiers, who re- 
turned to their old calling when they 
put off the uniform. Later, through 


was not sure 


common 
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the season, he came across other men 
trying their hand at a vocation which 
at least held the lure of freedom 
from a weekly pay check and a boss. 
These men were not slow to compre- 
hend the cannery grip on the salmon 
grounds and the salmon fishermen. 

The British Columbia salmon fisher- 
ies were controlled by the Dominion, 
through a department political in its 
scope. Whether’ the Macedonian 
ery penetrated through bureaucratic 
swaddlings, whether the fact that 
fishernien had votes and might use 
them with scamt respect for person- 
ages to whom votes were a prerequi- 
site to political power, may remain a 
riddle. But about the time Jack Mac- 
Rae's new carrier was ready to take 
the water, there came a shuffle in the 
fishery regulations which fell like a 
bomb in the packers’ camp, 

The ancient cannery monopoly of 
purse-seining rights on given territory 
was broken into fine large fragments. 
The rules which permitted none but a 
cannery owner to hold a purse-seine 
license and denied all other men-that 
privilege were changed. The new 
regulations provided that any male 
citizen of British birth or naturaliza 
tion could fish if he paid the license 
fee. The cannery men shouted black 
ruin,—but they girded up their loins 
to get fish. 

MacRae was still in Vancouver 
when this change of policy was an- 
nounced MacRae had not believed 
such changes imminent or even 
possible. But taking them as an 
accomplished fact, he foresaw strange 
developments in the salmon industry. 
Until now the packers could always 
be depended upon to stand shoulder 
to shoulder against the fishermen and 
the consumer, to dragoon one another 
into the line of a general policy. The 
American buyers, questing adventur- 
had alone 


ously from over the line, 
saved the individual fisherman from 
eating humbly out of the British 


Columbia canner’s hand. 

MacRae observed, listened, read the 
and prophesied to himself a 
scramble. But he did not see where 
it touched him,—not until Robbin- 
Steele Senior asked him to come to 
his office in the Bond Building one 
afternoon. 


papers, 


MacRae Fights for His Own 


MacRae faced the man over a 
broad table in an office more like the 


library of a well-appointed home 
than a place of calculated profit- 
mongering. Robbin-Steele, Senior, 
was tall, thin, sixty years of age, 
sandy-haired, with a high, arched 
nose. His eyes, MacRae _ thought, 


were disagreeably like the eyes of a 
dead fish, lusterless and sunken; a 
cold man with a suave manner seek- 
ing his own advantage Robbin- 
Steele was a Scotchman of tolerably 
good family who had come to British 
Columbia with an inherited fortune 
and made that fortune grow to vast 
proportions in the salmon trade. He 
had two pretty and clever daughters, 
and three of his sons had been notable 
fighters overseas. MacRae knew 
them all, liked them well enough. 
But he had never come much in con- 
tact with the head of the family. 
What he had seen of Robbin-Steele, 
Senior, gave him the impression of 
cold, calculating power. 

ey wonder” MacRae 
saying after a brief exchange of 
courtesies, “if we could make an 
arrangement with you to deliver all 
the salmon you can get this season to 
our Fraser River plant.” 

“Possibly.” MacRae replied. “But 
there is no certainty that I will get 
any great number of salmon,” 

“If you were as uncertain as that,” 
Robbin-Steele said dryly, “you would 
scarcely be putting several thousand 
dollars into an elaborately equipped 
carrier, We may presume that you 
intend to get the salmon—as you did 
last year.” 

“You seem to know a great deal 
about my ~business,"”” MacRae ob- 
served, 

“It is our policy to know, in a 
general way, What goes on in the 
salmon industry,” Robbin-Steele as- 
sented. 

MacRae waited for him to continue. 

“You have a good deal of both 
energy and ability,”” Robbin-Steele 
went on. “It is obvious that you have 
pretty well got control of the blueback 
situation around Sqguitty Island. You 
must, however, have an outlet for 
your fish. We can use these salmon 
to advantage. On what basis will 
you deliver them to us on the Fraser 
if we give you a contract guarantee- 
ing to accept all you can deliver?” 

“Twenty per cent over Folly Bay 
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prices,” MacRae answered promptly. 

The cannery man shook his head. 

“No. We can't afford to boost the 
cost of salmon like that. It'll ruin the 
‘business, which is in a bad enough 
way as it is. The more you pay a 
fisherman, the more he wants. We 
must keep prices down. That is to 
your interest, too.” 

“No,” MacRae disagreed. “I think 
it is to my interest to pay the fisher- 
men top prices, so long as I make a 
profit on the deal, I don't want the 
earth—only a moderate share of it.” 

“Twenty per cent on Folly Bay 
prices is too uncertain a _ basi 
Robbin-Steele changed his_ tactics. 
“We can send our ow n carriers there 
to buy at far less cost.’ 

MacRae smiled, 

“You can send your carriers,” he 
drawled, “but I doubt if you would 
get many fish. I don’t think you quite 
grasp the Squitty situation.” 

“Yes, [ think I do,” Robbin-Steele 
returned. “Gower had things pretty 
much-his own way until you cut in on 
his grounds. You have undoubtedly 
secured quite an advantage in a 
peculiar manner and possibly you feel 
secure against competition. But your 
hold is not so strong as Gower's once 
was. Your hold on that business can 
be broken, my young friend.” 

“Undoubtedly,” MacRae readily 
admitted. ‘But there is a world-wide 
demand for canned salmon, and I 
have not suffered for a market. I am 
not at all afraid of you seducing the 
Squitty trollers with high prices.” 

“You are laboring under the com- 
mon error about cannery profits,” 
Robbin-Steele declared pointedly. 
“Considering the capital invested, the 
total of the pack, the risk and uncer- 
tainty of the business our returns are 
not excessive.” 

MacRae smiled amusedly. 

‘That all depends on what you re- 
gard as excessive. But there is noth- 
ing to be gained by an argument on 
that subject. Canning salmon is a 
highly profitable business, but it 
would not be the gold mine it has 
been if canneries hadn’t been fostered 
at the expense of the men who actual- 
ly catch the fish, if the government 
hadn't bestowed upon cannery men 
the gift of a strangle hold on the 
salmon grounds, and license privileges 
that gave them absolute control. I 
haven't any quarrel with cannery men 
for making money. You only amuse 
me when you speak of doubtful re- 
turns. I wish I could have your cinch 
for a season or two 

“You shouldn’t have any quarrel 
with us. You started with nothing 























The Llragrant§ Syringa 

Have you one of these bushes in your 
warden? If not why not plant eone next 
spring? The above is the “Philadelphus” 
blossom, pure white, delightful to the senses 
of sight and smell, and no trouble at all to 
raise. Look it up in your plant catalog. 





and made twenty thousand dollars in 
a single season,” Robbin-Steele re- 


minded. 
“I worked like a dog. I took 
chances. And I was very lucky,” 


MacRae agreed. I did make a lot of 
money. But I paid the fishermen more 
than they ever got for salmon—a 
great deal more than they would 
have got if I had'nt broken into the 
xame. Abbott made money on the 
salmon I delivered him. So every- 
body was satisfied, except Gower— 
who perhaps feels that he is ordained 


by the Almighty to get cheap sal- 
mon.” 

“You're spoiling those men,” Rob- 
bin-Steele declared  irritably. “My 


observation of that class of labor is 
that the more money they get the 
less' they will do and the more they 
will want. You can’t carry on any 
industry on that basis. 3ut that's 
beside the point. We're getting away 
from the question. We want you to 
deliver those fish to us if you can do 
so at a reasonable price. We should 
like to have some sort of agreement, 
so that we may know what to expect.” 

“IT can deliver the fish,” MacRae 
asserted confidently. “But I don't 


care to bind myself to anything. 
Not this far in advance. Wait till 
the salmon run.” 

“You are a shrewd young man, I 
should say."”" Robbin-Steele paid him 
a reluctant compliment and let a 
gleam of appreciation flicker in his 
dead-fish eyes. “I imagine you will 
get°on. Come and see me when you 
feel like considering this matter ser- 
iously.”’ 

MacRae went down the elevator 
wondering if the gentleman’s agree- 
ment among the packers was ‘off, if 
there was going to be something in 
the nature of’ competition among 
them for the salmon. 

MacRae took train for Bellingham. 
The people he had dealt with there 
at the close of the last season had 
dealt fairly... American salmon pack- 
ers had never suffered the blight of 
a monopoly. They had established 
their industry in legitimate competi- 
tion, without governmental favors. 
They did not care how much money 
a fisherman made. so long as he 
caught fish for them which they 
could profitably can. 

MacRae had no contract with them. 
He did not want.a contract. If he 
made hard and fast agreements with 
any one it would be with Stubby Ab- 


bott. - But he-did want to fortify him- 
self with all the information he 
could get. . He did not know what 


line Folly Bay would take when the 
season opened. He was not sure 
what shifts might occur among the 
British Columbia canneries. If such 
a thing as free and unlimited com- 
petition for salmon took place he 
might need more than one outlet for 
his carriers. MacRae was not engaged 
in a hazardous business for pastime. 
He had an objective, and this ob- 
jective was contingent upon making 
money. 

From the American source he 
learned that a good season was an- 
ticipated for the better grades of 
salmon. He found out what prices 
he could expect. They were liberal 
enough to increase his confidence. 
These men were anxious to get the 
thousands of British Columbia sal- 
mon MacRae could supply. 

MacRae returned to Vancouver. 
Before he had finished finpacking 
his bag the telephone rang. Hurley, 
of the Northwest Cold Storage, spoke 
when he took down the receiver. 
Could he drop into the Northwest 
office? MacRae grinned to himself 
and went down to the grimy wharf 
where deep-sea halibut schooners 
rubbed against the dock, their stubby 
top-hampers swaying under the of- 
fice windows as they rocked to the 
swell of passing harbor craft. 

He talked with Hurley—the same 
gentleman whom he had once ap- 
proached with no success in the mat- 
ter of selling salmon. The situation 
was reversed now. ‘The Northwest 
was eager to buy. They would pay 
him, sub rosa, ‘two cents a pound 
over the market price for fresh sal- 
mon if he would supply them with 
the largest possible quantity from 
the beginning of the blueback run. 

As with Robin-Steele; MacRae re- 
fused to commit himself, More 
clearly he perceived that the scram- 
ble was beginning. The packers and 
the cold-storage companies had lost 
control, They must have fish to func 
tion, to make a profit. They would 
cut one another's throats for salmon. 
So much the better, MacRae cynically 
reflected. 

Last of all on the list of these men 
who approached him in this fashion 
came Stubby Abbott. Stubby did not 
ask him to call. He came to the 
Granada in search of Jack and |) «d 
him, nothing loth, out to the stone 
house in the West End. It happened 
that Betty Gower, Etia Robbin-sicele, 
and two gilded youths, whom Mac- 
tae did not know, were there. They 
had been walking in the Park. Nviiy 
and her mother were serving tea. 

It happened, too, that as they chat- 
ted over the teacups, a blue-bodied 
limousine drew up under the Abbott 
pergola and deposited Mrs. Horace 
P. Gower for a brief conversation 
with Mrs Abbott. It was MacRae’s 
first really close contact with the 
slender, wonderfully preserved lady 
whose life had touched his father’s 
so closely in the misty long ago. He 
regarded her with a reflective interest. 
She must have been very beautiful 
then, he thought. She was almost 
beautiful still. Certainly she was a 
very distinguished person, with her 


costly clothing, her rich furs, her 
white hair, and that faded rose-leaf 
skin. The petulant, querulous droop 


of her mouth escaped MacRae. He 
was not a physiognomist. But the 
distance of her manner did not escape 
him. She acknowledged the introduc- 
tion and thereafter politely overlooked 
MacRae. He meant nothing at ali to 
Mrs Horace P. Gower, he saw very 
clearly, Merely a young man among 
other young men; a young man of no 
particular interest. Thirty years is a 
long time, MacRae reflected, But his 
father had not forgotten. He won- 
dered if she had, if those far-off hot- 
blooded days had grown dim and un- 
real to her? 


{To Be Continued Next Week] 
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Our Boys and Girls 





The Robin’s Return 


The morning was dark and cloudy, 
The rain was falling fast, 
A note of cheer fell on my ear, 
The robins have come at last! 
Cheer up; cheer up; he was singing 
So cheerily out in the rain, 
Cheer up; wake up; for spring has come again. 
Qh brave little robin red breast 
I catch a deeper note 
From your cheery song as it trills along 
From your crimson swelling throat; 
From the robin’s return and song 
I learn to love and trust in Him 
Who cares, for us all, both great and smal! 
And sends us the birds each spring. 
Mrs. O. F. Covell, New Hampshire 


How Animals Sleep 
MRS J. J. O'CONNELL 

Elephants always, and harses com- 
monly, sleep standing up. 

Birds with the-exception of owls 
and the hanging parrots of India, 
sleep with their heads turned tail- 
ward over the back and the beak 
thrust among the feathers between 
the wing and body, 

Storks, gulls and other long-legged 
birds sleep standing on one leg. 

Ducks sleep on open water. To 
avoid drifting shoreward they keep 
paddling with one foot, thus making 
them move in an angle. 

Foxes and wolves sleep curled up. 
their noses and the soles of their feet 
close together, 

Hares, snakes and fish sleep with 
their eyes wide open. 

Owls, in addition to their eyelids, 
have a screen which they draw side- 
Ways across their eyes to shut out the 
light, for they sleep in the daytime. 


Ate with Their Fingers 
BRUNSON CLARK 

It is rather a shock when one 
comes to think of it, but it is a fact 
nevertheless, that up to two centuries 
ago nearly everybody, even the very 
highest and most refined ate with his 
fingers, for the table fork is a com- 
paratively modern instrument. In 
ancient times every man wore a sharp 
dagger at his belt for self-defense, and 
this was found most convenient at 
table for cutting up a big roast of 
meat, a fowl, any kind of game, a 
wild boar, etc. But when the por- 
tions were distributed to the com- 
pany, the teeth were used for tearing 
them into bits suitable for swallow- 
ing. The Greeks, for all their love of 
beauty and refinement, had no table 
forks, neither had the Romans, who 
sometimes lived in a luxury we have 
never approached in spite of all 
modern conveniences. 

In fact Ovid, the well known Latin 
writer, lays down as one of the car- 
dinal rules of politeness at table the 
precept that no one should ever dip 
the whole hand in the dish, but 
should take out the food daintily 
with the tips of the fingers only. 
As is well known, the Romans were 
accustomed to recline on couches 
while banqueting, and as they are 
invariably pictured onm-anctent fres- 
coes as leaning on one arm the very 
position would make the use of the 
knife and fork impossible. 

The fork was, however, not un- 
known to antiquity. But nobody 
dreamed of eating with it at table, 
as it was considered to be a kitchen 
implement only and used by cooks 
for convenience in turning roast 
meats at the fire, and for getting a 
firm hold on them when they were 
cooked enough to remove them from 
the spit. 

In inventories of nousehold possess- 
fons of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries mention is made of a large 
number of napkins and knives, but 
none of forks. At that period in es- 
tablishments of the rich, two ser- 
vants, one carrying a bowl and the 
other a pitcher of water, went the 
rounds of the table and each person 
held his hands over the basin while 
water was poured over them from 
the pitcher to cleanse them. If the 
master of the house was a very rich 
man, the water was usually scented 
with some heavy perfume. 

A little later than this, society be- 
gan to eat with the knife. The pro- 
cedure in elegant homes was some- 
thing like this: The food selected was 
held in a napkin in the left hand, 
while with the right the food was 
cut off with the knife and carried 
directly to the mouth. 

Curiously enough the fork was 
brought into vogue by the big lace 
collar, and especially the huge ruff 
that fashion decreed to be the only 
correct neckwear forthe well-dressed 
man or woman with any standing 
court circles. For food held in the 
hand in the old way was apt to slop 
on these adornments, and as the 
high pleated ruffs were very expen- 
sive, besides being impossible to ! un- 
der, the tragedy of this can well be 
imagined. The first table. forks used 


were of the two pronged variety which 
still necessitated knife eating for any- 
thing small, green peas, for example. 

The . Italians were the first people 
to introduce the fork asa refinement 
to table manners. The earliest record 
of the use of forks was in the republic 
of Venice late in the tenth century. 
It took more than 300 years for ‘hem 
to travel even such a short distance 
as Florence, but it must be remem- 
bered that the latter city was then 
an entirely separate government. A 
little later they reached France. But 
it was not until 1608 that a well- 
known traveler of the time brought 
some table for s from Venice and 
introduced them in high circles in 
England, where however, they were 
considered an affectation by all con- 
servative folks. 

Among the possessions of our own 
Colonial Winthrop, listed after his 
death, was a fork, but it is extreme- 
ly doubtful if the doughty puritan 
ever used it at the table. 


Letters from the Juniors 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live on a farm of about 101 acres. 
Tre have seven cows, six calves and 
four horses. We have many Plym- 
outh Rock and Leghorn chickens and 
also some turkeys. We have one dog. 
We call him Pie. He is black and 
brown. We also have two cats. I 
go to school. I live about a mile 
from the school. I am 12 years old 
and am in the eighth grade. I am 
the only pupil in the eighth grade.— 
{Irene Henry, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 11 years old. I have one asis- 
ter and two brothers. I go to school 
every day that I can. I have four 
teachers. We have five rabbits, 20 
chickens, one pig, two horses, two 
cows and a calf. I live in a town a 
mile long. I would’ rather live in 
the country on a large farm than in 
a lhttle town.—[Marr Anna Shaw, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have never written to you be- 
fore, but I thought it would be lots 
of fun to write like the other boys 
and girls do. I think they would 
like to read my letter just as much 
as I like to read theirs. I am 11 
years old and am in the fourth grade. 
We live on a very large farm and my 
father owns lots of stock and other 
things. Father has taken American 
Agriculturist for a number of years, 
Mother and Father have helped me 
to raise a lovely lot of live stock. I 
have 250 rabbits, a big Billy goat, 
three mamma goats and eight little 
baby goats. I have a dog and a big 
Angora kitten. She is light brown 
I have a tot of doves and Banty 
hens, too. Mama has a lot of ducks, 
geese, chickens and turkeys.—[From 
Teddy, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes American Agri- 
culturist and I enjoy reading the let- 
ters from the boys and girls. I live 
on a farm of 80 acres. We have 
seven cows, five horses, five pigs and 
200 chickens. I am 12 years old. I 
have no brothers or sisters.—[Olive 
Siegler, Pennsylvania. 








I am a little boy living tin Dela- 
ware. I do not see many letters from 
the boys and girls of Delaware. I 
have two dogs for pets. They are 
Boston bull puppies and I certainly 
love them. Their names are Jack 
and Jim. I have lots of fun with 
them.—[Fred Brown, Delaware. 
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Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I love to read the letters from the 
young folks. I am in the seventh 
grade at school. I take music lea- 
sons, I am 15 years old. I have 
four brothers and two sisters. We 
all go to school except my two oldest 
brothers. We are working a farm of 
140 acres. We are milking 28 cows 
We have three horses and a colt over 
a year old. We also have about 76 
chickens.—[Gladys Ellis, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live on a farm, My father takes 
American Agriculturist. We have 
three horses, 20 cows and two hogs. 
I have a pony named Don, and he is 
just five months old and as pretty 
as he can be. I have a dog, two cats 
and three rabbits. I have one broth- 
er whose name is James; he is 14 
years old. I am 11 years 1d and 
to school every day. I am in the 
fifth grade. We have a team of black 
horses.—[August W. Keppel, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has taken American Ag- 
riculturist seven years. We have 
five cows and seven horses. Four of 
the horses are Grandpa’s and the rest 
are my father’s. Father’s horses’ 
names are Polly, Colonel and Maude. 
Grandpa’s horses’ names are Billie, 
Fannie, Dolly and Prince. I have 
two brothers and one bab- 
am seven years old and in the third 

e at school.—fAliene Rouce, 
New York. 
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Victrola 
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The most cherished posses- 
sion of the great singers and 
instrumentalists is their art, and 
their keenest desire is that 
under all circumstances they 
shall be heard at their best. It 
is in appreciation of this fact 
that the greatest artists of this 
generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified 
endorsement of the Victrola is 
the most conclusive evidence 


of its artistic superiority. 


There are Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500. Write to us for catalogs 
and name of nearest dealer. 






Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


U.S PAT. OFF. 
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sted and a 


all Playsuits cover them all r order. bo bay 

over—a rough and ready na big hotel a ond restaurants wi who u 
s ves you two p 

garment for the wear and RECT. Take advantage of these weaigeal 


— TODAY. We pay 


n St. 
"Ref. Greenwich Bank. 


Del ib. k. di- 
For boys and girls—Stand- rect to Fou. Kons oe AYA peck same, day 


stage. 
eck, eash or money order Now to 


Ss. 8S. KRAMS & co. 
New York City 
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cause of 
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is heir are fully descri 
first time 
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461 Fourth Ave., 


KODAK ae DEVELOPED 


70. 
Send Ne Money, simply write umber ANY SIZE ROLL 106. 
aplocer wented. Foy qeetean £5.78 When you take that next roll of film just mail it 
i? y return them to us and we fill finish it for you. Enclose 100 


get 
CF ECF for developing and 4c for each print and we will 
mail finished work back to you in 24 hours. We 


for such high quality ‘ou save 
$5.55 by condete pour order at once. guarantee our work to be the best it is possible to 
Dept. A326  Hawleyville, Conn produce. 
~_S : SCHUMANN PHOTO CO., 


New Brunswick, WN. J. 


Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wortley 
THe bar of ye and disease, common 


has been given to tLe 
mortem 
5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
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Bulls Ready for Service 

S. W. Bliss and sons of St. Albans 
Vt. have tor 17 years been breeders of 
Meadowbrook Farm Jerseys, They 
have a splendid herd of 70 head; 
headed by Sayda’s King of Meridale 
by Sayda's Heir 3rd, who has 
ho tested daughters, and out of Say- 
da's Queen of Ventnor, former 





world’s record IJ2-year-old Jersey 
With 13.280 pounds milk and 756 
pounds fat, tour record of merit 
daughters and three record of merit 
SOLIS, This bull is the sire of twe 


senior two-year-olds which recently 
broke the Vermont state record with 
601 and 636 pounds fat. His eight 
two-year-old daughters with one year- 
ling daughter, average over 550 
pounds fat, This is exceedingly good 
for an average and going along in 
this manner he is sure to be recog- 
nized as a strong producing sire sec- 
ond to none, . 

This herd is under federal super- 
Vision and prospective buyers can go 
many miles before finding a herd that 
in conformation, appearance and pro- 
duction is much better, They have at 
present one or two splendid bulls 
ready for service, for sale and this 
iffords anyone in the market a good 
opportunity, as these breeders will 
carry on their testing work, which 
will of course be of considerable 
benefit to those purchasing stock 
from their herd, These are the kind 
ot herds from which it pays to pur- 


chase herd sires and foundation 
stock, 
Alex E, Fisher of Madrid, N Y, 


sold to Thomas J. Doyle of Kingston, 

: . a very fine bull calf, six months 
eold, of the milking Shorthorn breed, 
Mr Doyle purchased the calf from an 
advertisement in New England Home- 
stead and is more than pleased with 
him, 





Lower Fares for Holstein Sale 


Reduced fares to the biggest Hol- 
stein sale of the year have been 
granted by railroads in certain terri- 
tories, Breeders coming to the 
second national co-operative sale of 
the Holstein association of America, 
to be held from May 31 to June 4 in 
Syracuse, N Y in connection with the 
annual meeting of the association, 
will effect a 25% saving. 

States included in the reduced fare 
aren are Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York and the _ portion of Illinois 
bounded on the west by a line drawn 
from Chicago to St Louis, Breeders 
coming from beyond these states can 
secure reduced fares while within the 
urea, 

When buying tickets to Syracuse, 
breeders within the _ states listed 
should ask for reduced fare certifi- 
cates, These will be stamped at the 
sale and count for one-half the cost 
of the return ticket. Certificates will 
not be granted on fares into Syracuse 
costing less than 67 cents. 

Members from beyond the reduced 
fare section can secure a certificate 
when entering the territory and the 
reduction for that part of the trip. 
Officials of stations not having certi 
ficates will furnish information as to 
where they can be secured, It will 
necessitate a change in both cases, 
but will mean a saving. 





National Jersey Week 

As a means of inaugurating a new 
period of increased activity in the 
Jersey breed, and incidentally usher- 
ing in the greatest era of prosperity 
that has ever been known to Jersey 
breeders, the American Jersey cattle 
club is launching a national “Jersey 
week" campaign. 

With the co-operation of breeders 





and field workers, a full six days’ 
program of intensive, ‘ sive 
enthusiastic and business-getting 


work, through the printed and spok- 
en word, will be « irried out, so that 
every force available for boosting the 
Jersey cow will be let loose from 
Monday, May 30, to Saturday night, 
June 4, 

For one solid week is asked the 
close co-operation of every state and 
local Jersey breeders’ association, 
every regional field unit, every Jersey 
breeder and Jersey scout, in the tak- 
ing up of some part of this universal 
boost. Shake off the lethargy of the 
“reconstruction period”, roll up 
sleeves, and make business hum by 
work, hope and enthusiasm. 

. It is to be a big clean-up and cheer- 
up week, Jersey breeders who have 


been slow in putting their cows on 
test, those who have neglected to 
keep up the registration of their 


animals, 


those who have postponed 


the sending of transfer papers to the 
people who have bought cattle from 
them, all are asked to take advantage 
of this opportunity week, when ever 
body is thinking Jerseys, and g¢g 
straightened up with their Jersey 
affairs, 
For State and Local Clubs 

Arrange for a prominent window 
display in one or several stores in the 
leading community that comes under 
your jurisdiction, and arrange to have 
your display run an entire week if 
possible, and also have some one on 
hand to give information on Jerseys 
and where Jersey cows and their 
products can be bought. 

Send a circular letter to all your 
members to tell them about Jersey 
week, Tell them to talk Jerseys to 
their neighbors, to try to bring in at 
least one new convert to the breed, 
and to try to bring in more members 
to your club. If you can do so, call 
& meeting of your breeders for that 
week, and arrange as attractive a 
program as you can with whatever 
local talent you can get, and you will 
also receive general publicity through 
your local papers. 

Let every Jersey scout determine 
to get one new member during Jersey 
week. Send for applications. There 
are now over 40. This would make 
it over “WW. Talk with your county 
agent and others. Help start a boys’ 
and girls’ Jersey calf club, Boost 
Jerseys every day. 


Lose Ayrshire unJ Morgan Breeder 

In the death of H. R, C. Watson of 
New York city and Brandon, Vt, the 
live stock Mdustry of the United States 
loses an enthusiastic and successful 
breeder, Early in December of 1920 
Mr Watson sailed for France, there 
to endeavor to regain his thealth 
which had been seriously impaired as 
the result of a slight shock. A cable 
announcing his death has been re- 
ceived. About 30 years ago Mr Wat- 
son purchased interests in Brandon, 
Vt, and ~ pgs ly began the devel- 
opment of a Morgan horse stud which 
today ri 4. as the leading stud of the 
country. Here he developed the 
champions Success and Reynard, He 
was a director of the Morgan. horse 
society and its staunchest supporter. 
At Brandon he also developed a 
splendid Ayrshire herd, In recent 
years the Morgan has been his hobbw 
Three years ago he began laying the 
foundation for a Milking Shorthorn 
herd, 





Ayrshire Importation 

Messrs Sagendorph and Hunter of 
Spencer, Mass, 1921 importation of 
Ayrshire cattle numbering in all 18 
head, is due to arrive at Boston this 
month, They are booked on the 
Furness liner, Galtamore and include 
two of the best Ayrshire bulls they 
have ever imported. 


Public Sales Dates 


Holstein 


May 16. Middletown, N. ¥. Dispersal Martin Bros. 


May 1! 





Strykersvi Ile, N. Y. vehn Hillbauer. 
La N. ¥. Wheatfield Farm Sale. 
‘“ ‘j Salem-Cumberland, Holstein- 





’ Friesian 


Hreeders’ Sale. 
M 0. Fond Montgomery County Breed- 
June 2-4 Syracuse, N. Y¥. Second co-operative 


national sale 

June 6. Hubbardaville, N. Y. W. E. Lamb & Sons, 
Dispersal sale 

June 7-8 Utica, N. Y¥. Oneida county club. 

June 9 Trenton, N. J New Jersey Holstein Co- 
operative Association, First Annual Sale, J. 
Bartlett, Secretary.”* 


June 30. -Mr. E. W. Smallman, Malone, N, ¥. 
Oct. 1% F. C. Brenton, Jr. West Chester, Pa. 
Hereford 
June 6. Roundhead, O. J. V. Hill. 

Shorthorn 


May 26, Southwestern Pa. Shorthorn a ah Assn, 
Washington, Pa R. 8S. Munece, Sec 

June 1, Madison Co., Ohio, Shorthorn "Breeders" 
Ass’n., London, Ohio, J. J. Yerian Sec’y 

June 2. Erle & Wayne Oglesbee, Yellow Springs. 
oh 


June & Columblana Co, Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass'n, 
Lishon, Ohio, R. W. Lodge 

Shoreham, Vt. Dispersal of Sentinel Pine 
Farm Herd H. V. Brooks, Sales Manager, 

June 9-10. Carpenter & Ross. 

June 11. Cadiz, ©. Harrison county breeders’. J. 
Hastings Co., managers. 


June 14 Columbus Grove Shorthorn § Breeders’ 
Ase’n. Columbus Grove, Ohio Upton Kenney, 
Sec’y. 

Jersey 


May 26. Greene Co. N. Y. Jersey Cattle Club Con- 
y 


signment, Cairo, N 


May 30. (Coopersburg, Pa. T. S. Coanper & Son 

June 2. Meredith, N. Merridale Farms 

June 2. Mt. RKisec N Edmond Butler 

June 3. Morristown, N. J. W. R. Spann & Sons. 

June 4. Southington, Ct. Belleview farms 

Ayrshire 
June 7. Springficld, Mass. National Ayrshire Sale, 
Aberdeen-Angus 

June 22. Fair Grounds, Columbus, 0. Ohio is 

deen-Angus Breeders’ Assoctation’ sale. D 


Littleton, Kenton, Ohio, Secretary. 

June 22. Fair Grounds, Columbus, O. Ohio Aber 
Angus Breeders’ Association sale, Eastern States 
Exposition. F. W. Burnham, Greenfield, Mass., 


Secret 
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Your Chick 
time is 





There’s certainly no chick time like the present 
low prices. And euch big, strong, husky, May 
price and none 60 © at ms) mi 





White Leghorns 5.00 8.00 
Barred Rocks “ $9.00 $18.00 
Bik Leghorns 18.00 
Brn, Leghorns 508 3:00 18.00 


SPECIAL MATING 
25 50 100 


Wh. Leghorns, Pen 2 6.25 11.50 23.00 
Wh. Leghorns, Pen # 9.56 18.00 35.00 


Get Your Order Off Today. 
of full count ordered guaranteed anywhere with 


W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, 








BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s Largest Producers. 
Delivered at your door, anywhere. We 
Day the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 
Black Minorcas 


Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
Buff Rocks 





Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Standard Buff Leghorns Assorted 
(Copyrighted) 


Write nearest address, today, for catalog—free 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—1!967 W. —_ STREET 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 154 Friend St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Locust St. 
Chicago, Il., Dept. 7 427 So Dearborn St. 
St. Louis, Mo.. Dept. 67 816 Pine St 


BABY CHIX 


This is our 14th seas 
We have on hand he --§ liveable 

Baby Chix and Certified White’ Le ghorns 

Cornell strain, 15c each, and Brown 


» 15.00 per hundred. 
a a island Reds, Ringlet Barred Rocks 


gis on hundred and 8. C. Black Minorcas $18 per 
— strain White Wyandottes and White Rocks 
22.00 " hundred. A 

Other breeds hatched on special orders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed by Parcel Post and Express. If 
shipped by Parcel Post, add 1-2c per chick to above 
prices. Address 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 

NEWARK. NEW YORK 












CHICKS WEEKL 
18,009 JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
Hatches due June 7-14-21 and 28. Special 
prices on chicks. 8. C. White and 8. C. 
Brown Leghorns lle each, $100 per pees; 
B. Rocks 13c; $125 per 1000; 8. 
RB. I. Beds and 8. CG Black Tbsenes 
Iie; $145 per 1000; Mottled Anconas 16c; Broiler 
chicks 8c each: $75 per 1000. Chicks delivered to 
your door by Parcel Post. W® pay all transporta- 
tion charges, and we guarantee full count and 100 
= cent live delivery. Our llth year—fine catalog 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


wi 








nnnngs cnn’ sonveanenane 


Brookside CHICKS 


Ss. C. W. Leghorns, only Barron and Eglantine 
strain. 3,000 chicks every week. Chick booklet 
free with every order. Get my low prices before 
buying elsewhere. I guarantee safe delivery and 
pay parcel post charges, Circular free. 

Brookside Poultry Farm, Stockton, New Jersey. 

















raise Jersey Black Giants 
(yellow skin). The most pop- 


ular breed in America today. 
ae a from yearling 
FT ee East 





HILLPOT Quality CHICKS At These Low Prices 


We can Supply for Prompt Delivery. 


pat 8 ~ ars $2.50 25.00 


Serd check or money aan 


Frenchtown, N. J. 











when you can get 





—with Hillpot Quality Chicks offered at these 
chicks. You_can’t buy better chicks at any 


















R. 1. Reds 4 ™ - 4 00 
White Rocks % sa 5.00 
Bik Minorcas $20 i 00 3. 00 



















6.75 12.50 25.00 
Safe delivery 
in 1200 miltes.. 









Viseroms, = Baby CHICKS 


at . on - &, These are better hatched 
chicks from hpavy-laying, free range thorobred 
hens and are sent by specjal delivery parcel post 


prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 


500 
S. C. Anconas and Minorcas $20 $95 $180 
S. C. Wh., Brown, Buff aeane. ees $73 140 
barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds...... $i7 $83 $60 
Delivery ony week 


SHERIDAN FARMS, SHERIDAN, PA. 














BABY CHICKS 


Delivered at your door, anywhere 
We pay the Parcel Post charges. 
ocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
| Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buff — Asso wae 


Pri List 
E. P. Gray, Box 41. "Savona, N. Y. 




















Baby Chicksand Ducklings 


Hatched by the best system of incubation, from 
high class bred-to-lay stock. Pekin Ducklings 30c each; 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Anconas, Buff Leghorns 18¢ 
each; White Wyandottes 20c each; White and Brown 
Leghorns 1l5c = Safe delivery guaranteed by pre- 


paid parcel 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA. WN. Y. 
BLUE HEN 


300,000 300,000 ¢ H I C K HATCHED 


peg sar a Reds, Rocks, Anconas, Minorcas 
a Broilers. each and up. Satisfaction and 

safe a A x ® 4 June ist 8c each 
and up ‘ine catalogue free 

KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Ever-Laying Strain 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. 
Eggs $2.00 per setting. Address 


LINDEN FARM 
P. O. Box 469 Hummelstown, Pa 


Chicks 10 cents each and up 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and broilers. 
Money back for dead ones as far as 
Colorado, Texas and Maine. Pamphlet 
fre. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY 

Cc. M. Lauver, Prop., Box 26, 
MoAlisterville, Pa. 


Hampton’s Black Lezhorn Chicks 
My free circular tells why the BLACK LEGHORN 
is the greatest layer and most profitable breed on 
earth, and why HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN 
CHICKS are the chicks for you, write today. 

A. E. HAMPTON. Box A. PITTSTOWN. WN. 5. 


S. C. W. Leghorn Chicks 


From pure-bred, heavy producing, ‘‘Tom Barron’ 
stock. We sell year after year to the same cus- 
tomers. There is a reason. $18 per hundred. Safe 


delivery guaranteed. 
WM. W. KETCH, Route 4, Cochocton, N. Y. 




















10,000 Bred-to-Lay, . C White Leghorn Chix 
for June and July at $7.50 per less than earlier in 
season, delivered prepaid P. P., also 2,000: puilets 10 
and 12 wks. old. High producing, heavy laying, 
Barron stock, catalog. 

SLATY RIDGE FARM. Box A Palmyra, Pa. 


CHICKS EGGS 


Light and oom Brahma—Barred Rocks—White 

Wyandotte—B. Cc. White and Brown 

Leghorn. Tilustrated catalog free. Prompt weekly 

deliveries. 

Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165. Riverdale, W J. 
TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 


CHIGKS 406 pARETIES. BEST SINS DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM. R 33 Phoenixvi'le Pa. 


Baby Chicks 


Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Rocks, $17 per 100 and 
up; Ist at Madison Square STATE = POUL- 
TRY FARM (H. J. Mack). Tappan. N. 


Pili" DUCKLINGS 


and eggs. Guaranteed delivery. 
R. E. PARDEE, Box WN, ISLIP, L. I... N. Y. 


Best Breeds Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys 


Guineas, Bantams. Hares, Dogs. Choice Breeders and 
Hatching Eggs for sale. Write your wants. Catalog 
Free H. A. SOUDER. Box G. Sellersville. Pa. 


PUREBRED : 


Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Hatching Eggs. 
Guineas, Hares Does. Price reasonable Catalogue 
free. H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, 


HUMMER’s FAMOUS BABY CHICKS 
guaranteed stock. Bar Rock $16.50 per 100. R. I. 
Reds $17.50. S. C. W. & Brown Leghorn $15; An- 
cona $28.00: live delivery, prepaid, each week. 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, WN. J. 

















; White, Buff and Brown Leg- 
Baby Chic horns, White Buff and Barred 
Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Minorcas, low prices, Catalog free. 
CYCLE HATCHER CO.. ELMIRA, N.Y. 
60 BREEDS Pure-bred Chickens, Oucks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Guineas, Hares and Dogs. 
A fine Illus. & Desc. Book on ae, ee Dogs 
100, Art Desk Calendar l0c, or 15e Post 
paid. Price list free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Seliers- 


S.C. White Leghorns , ®#by Ee 


We keep but one breed, range raised, large, strong 
and vigorous. 4 = 265 egg breeding. Baby chicks 


$25 per 100 prep: 
—. H. KNAPP . SON FABIUS, N. Y. 


Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


S C Reds, Anconas, also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying farm range breeders. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular. Ask our customers. 


ADRIAN DE NEEF. SODUS, N. Y. 


BABY CHIC ae and Brown Leghorns, 

Reds, Barred Rocks. 
White Orpingtons, near "200" egg record stock at $18 
per 100 up. Hatching eggs, $8 per 100. Yearling 
Hens, $2.50 each. Cockerels, $5. Belgian Hares, $% 
pair. Booklet on feeding Chicks and Rabbits free 
Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. 3 


BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred for 
egg production, strong, vigorous chicks from hens cof 
high egg records. Can supply hatching eggs promptly 
Chickg $20.00 — hundred; eggs $6.00 per hundred. 
Write for circ 
RIVERDALE. POULTRY FARM, Cortiand, New York. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eges for hatching. From _ world’s champion pedigree 
— — vigorous dirds that produce the 200 egg 


your order booked now. 
DAVID M HAMMOND. Cortiand, N. Y. 


























TOM BARRON pamseses © STRAIN S.C. W. LEG- 
HORNS EXCLUSIV Extra fine, large healthy 
chicks. April $25.00 +4 SB _, May and —— .00 








Parcel Post prepaid. Safe delivery and _ satis! 
cuaranteed. Feek’s White Leghorn Farm, Clyde, N.Y. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs 


Anoonas, Leghorns, Reds, Rocks and Mixed. Our 
prices will please you and save you money. .EMPIRE 
HATCHERY. Seward, N. Y. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


. CATTLE BREEDERS 








Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms 








whanecsssctoneoneh Pa. 


emwanensnage vases iunuseniusasnegsys 


SMITHSON HERD 


LARGE | BERKSHIRES 











Twenty young sows, bret to farrow in March and 
April, by Symboleer’s Masterpiece, the Wonder Boar, 
and son of — ——s champion, Symboleer 
Junior, $85.00 ch le ~~ ' individuals, 

CRYSTAL SPRING. stock ARM, Seelyvilie, Pa. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Gur litters average better than nine pigs, with size 
type and quality. LKight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service rm = related, of popular 
blood lines. at farmers’ Satisfaction guaran- 
teed PALMYRA "QUARRY FARM 

Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 








Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make | 


good trios, boar and two gows,- boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to -, 
Trios, from $75.00 and 
Spring sows, $50.00 ty a 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Seiviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Eégoment, Del. Co. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 











censnnnenens avernnanene 


Over a Quarter Contery Breeding | 


_ JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 

A Write us if you need either. 

' HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 
Fairfield Trueworth, bred for 


spring litters. Also 3 strong, 


big-boned boars ready for service. 


W. F. McSPARRAN 














Two gilts sired by the great 





Furniss, Pa 





Big Bargains in Berkshires 


Boars Ready for Service 


Bred Sows 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Unrelated weanling pigs from litters of ten to four 
teen. Most desirable blood lines and from parent 
stock, the largest of the breed. Bred gilts and sows 


Unrelated service boars, 
H. C. & H B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N Y. 


~ BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular. Please you all or money back. 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN, PA. 








Shady Side Berkshires. We offer pigs 8 weeks old 
at $16 each Bred gilts $80. [es ee $40. 
Get the blood that always wins. We ship C . D 
on approval. ELMER G. FISHER, Shady "side here, 
Hamilton, WN. Y. 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 





litter—one farrowed 18 and the other 14 head; | 
Young pigs either | 


raised seven and nine. 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 
A. E. BROOKS, R.D.4, Binghamton, N Y. 


KINDERHOOK DUROC ASSOCIATION 
Pigs ready after May 1. Blood of big type, ‘‘Critics,”” 
*Sensations,”” “‘Pathfinders,”” “Great Wonder.” Beal 
pigs from big litters. Order now. 
ROY McVAUGH, Kinderhook, N.Y. 


BLUE HOGS 
They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
in color. Very att a Greatest show hog in 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE HOG BREEDING co, Wlimington,. Mass. 














Pigs not akin open and bred 
inoculated. 


gilts. Double L 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write quick. Harold Pickett, 


Knowlesville, NY. 





Hawley’s 
Chester Whites. 


If you are looking for 


Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, 
that are individually right and best in 


every respect, write me about my Spring 
} Pigs, 


W. W. HAWLEY, JR. 





Batavia 























Be Chester 


Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out 





of Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 


| White Boar of the East. Price 350 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


‘CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
and SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA. 








BIG TYPE O. 1. C’S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Faire. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Case City, Michigan 


HAMPSHIRES gain over a pound a 
day. All ages for sale. Free circular 
& Guernsey Cattle. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
* Bird-In-Hand, Lane. Co., Box A, Pa, 
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and a number of grade Jerseys. 


others, all good ones. 
Jersey people to be with us. 
tion Address 


HENRY R. INGALLS 








The Greene County Jersey Club 


Consignment Sale of Jersey Cattle 
Fair Grounds, Cairo, N. Y. 


May 26, 1921, at Noon 
Forty Head of Registered Jerseys | 


Consigned by R. T. Story, J. F. Borthwick, C. H 
Jennings, Oliver Palmer, W. J. Perry and several others. Greene County herd bulls 
include Rustic Sigmond, Luecindas Majestys Lad, Rowers You'll Do, 
Lad, White Hearts Rustie Sigmond, Rustic Sultan, Sybil Royal Oxford and several 
Good stock and good breeding at your own pr ice. We invite 
Lunch on the’ grounds. 


Ivys Mountain 


Ask the Secretary for informa- | 


Greenville, N. Y. | 


sososael 





























MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Do 
and Majestys; it means 1000-ib producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and heifer) mated 
to line breed at $200 to $300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


individual and a 





Son of Pogis 99th. 
proven sire, 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


River Road Jerseys 


Fully accredited tuberculosis-free herd. 2 sons of 
— 19th’s Victor, son of Sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm, the world’s most famous Jersey. 

MASON GARFIELD, CONCORD, MASS. 


An excellent 











PIGS ON PAYMENTS. We will start you with pure 
bred HAMPSHIRES. Small monthly payments will 
make you a breeder of high class, profitable animals. 
Get our special plan 

THE FOWLER FARMS, Box 26, Macungie, Pa. 


Booking orders for Spring Pigs 


March and April farrow. Will register and deliver 
at low price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cc. W. DESELMS, FREEPORT, OHIO. 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 











LARGE TYPE POLAND CHINAS 
Fall boars ready for service. Fall gilts. Spring 
pigs. Now is the time to get good blood. 

E. R. BROKAW & SONS 
Woodside Farms, Flushing, Ohio. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Woodward Shropshires 


GRAND cnanesen poe AND EWE 
RST PRIZE FLOCK 
International. Chicago 1920 
ALL CHAMPIONSHIPS AND {8T paece. 
Eastern. States Sor ass, | 
Booking orders now for lambs, both sexes, a future 
delivery. 
DONALD WOODWARD FARM, LEROY, N. Y. 


Den Taylor, Shepherd . 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES|: 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, WN. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Grettell, Bennington, Vt. 





























SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale in the 
near future or planning for one this fall, it 
would be to your interest to take the matter 
up with us. 


We want to help you all that we can to make 
your sale @ success, and this service is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
461 Fourth Avenue, "New York 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 
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ATTICTIONEERS 





struct each student. 
Address: 


Do You Want to Become an Auctioneer 


and a Better Judge of Live Stock and Pedigrees? If so. send for free catalog 
of Col. Reppert’s Auction Sehool. Mr. John Letham, known as one of the 
best judges of live stock and an authority on pedigrees will have charge of 
the live stock judging and pedigree work. Col. Reppert will personally in- 
Term opens June 27, 1921. 


REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF AUCTIONBERING, DECATUR, INDIANA. 
Please mention this paper when writing for catalog. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Werld’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOO 


HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 





THINK 


A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
beautiful individual; well grown; right in 
every way; six nearest dams average $0.72 lbs 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and transferred. 
Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN. 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpeol, N 


POR SALE HOLSTEIN 
Yearling heifer, tuberculin tested and from tuber- 
culin tested herd. Born April 13th, 1920. Sire, 
Superb Clothilde, No. 204259, whose dam, Clothilde 





Artis Beauty 3d, has an official record of 494.5 Ibs 
milk and 24.45 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1946 Ibs. 
milk and 95.75 lbs. butter in 30 days. She has an 


unofficial yearly record of 13215 Ibs. milk. 
the dam of Farmstead Paladin Clothilde, 17.69 Ibs. 
butter 7 days; Paladin Artis ey 25.44 Ibe. 
butter 7 days; Paladin Burke Lass, 20.85 ibs, butter 
7 days; Paladin Clothilde Booms. 24.24 Ibs. putter 
7 days. Dam yearling, Maple Grove Sadie Vale 
Beauty, No, 266498. She, by Admiral Ormsby and 
Sadie Vale Beauty. This yearling is about half 
white, splendidly marked. Price $125.00 registered 
transferred and crated. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL BARGAIN 

Calf, born Dec. 11, 1919, handsomely marked, nearly 
ready for service. Sire, King Pontiac. Abbekerk Jewel, 
our 84-ID herd sire. Dam 16-Ib. fr. 2-yr.-old daugh- 
ter of @ 20-Ib jr 4-yr-old. Here is the blood of 
Pontiae Korndyke, King Pontiac, Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince and Changeling Butter Boy, all century sires. 
Price $125. F. W. ROYCE, BERKSHIRE, WN. Y. 


FIVE HEIFER CALVES 


All show animals, by a 31-Ib. sire out of A. R. O 
cows of good individuality. Will sell one or the 
bunch at bargain prices as we are over stocked. Al 
bulls for sale. 


G. G. BURLINGAME, 98 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 











FOR SALE 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh and goon due 
to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bulls ready 
for service and 50 —= fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. ‘eS rig! 
® & ROSt. “Munnsvilte. N. Y. 


Reg. Holstein Bull Calf 


4 months old. Sire is from a former world’s champion 
and dam is of Ormsby, Changeling, Abbekerk breeding. 
Calf is well grown. % white. Price $45. 

H. R. FOSTER, Catatonk, N. Y. 











| CORTLAND HOLSTEIN 


300 HOLSTEINS 300 


The best lot of registered and choice high- 
grade Holsteins to be found in Central New 
York. 
50—Fresh cows, extra heavy producers, 
60—Extra choice grade _ springers. 
One carload registered heifers due to 
freshen this winter and spring, 
10—Registered bulls from dams with 
records up to 82 pounds. 
Any animal in the herd for sale, 
Carload lots a specialty. 
Buy now before the price advances. 


FARMS 
203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





WOULD YOU BUY a CAR LOAD of 


. 
The Finest Grade Holstein Cows 
in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one a@ fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
fresh and the balance due soon, If interested 


come at once. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & 80 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 





heifer calves 
express paid, in 


% Hoistein 
$15 each, 
lots of 5. 
30 registered yearlings. 

15 registered calves 6 
months old. 

10 registered bulls, dama 
records up to 84 Ibs. of but- 
ter in 7 days 

20 registered cows. 

Grade Holstein cows and heifers in carload 
lots. John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


FARM AYRSHIRES 


Have made 
128 A. R. 
reeords 
whieh aver- 
age 10,859 
Ibs. milk, 
419.85 Ibs. 
fat. Some 
eplendid 
bull calves‘ 
now to offer, 














Whitehill Fanuy Imp. average 4 AR. 
records 14.118 ibs milk, 546 Ibs fat 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; 
will be priced right for quick sale. Herd 
under Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa.. 











UPLAND FARMS, Inc., Ipswich, Mass 

We are able to offer a few choice females, both 
heifers and cows, from carefully bred lines. 

An opportunity for Breeders’ Clubs to select 
carload for foundation purposes. Sired by great 
—— and in calf to Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 or 

Upland’s Sentry ~ 54691, a grandson of. Langwater 
Cavalier No 21012. A chance to select what has taken 
years to breed. 

Write for description ond ioe or better still, 
_— and make your selectic 

few choicely bred bulls. 
F. Ap Frazier & Son, Props. 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 


W. K. Hepburn, More 





For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional bull 
calves of May Rose breeding, also some good pro- 
ducing females. Buy producers. 


J. $. CLARK, Supt., Hardwick, Mass. 





FOR SALE 


HOLSTEIN BULL, thoroughbred, registered 
yearling, ready for service. Unusually fine 
igree record. 

FRIENDLY FARM, West Nyack, N. Y. 


HBOLSTEIN BULL Born Sept. &, 1920 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose Ist and 2d dams are 
both 1200-Ib. year record cows. Dam—17.15-lb. 3- 
yr daughter of a 1100-Ib. year record son of King 
of the = acs. Price $125. Herd under Federal 


su 
FABIUS. N. Y. 





pervisi 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, 


HMOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Handsomely marked. % white and of the best show 
type, 5 mos. old. Sired by King Lyons Ekster Lad. 
a son of King Lyons (10.30 Ib. daughters) and a 
% a to BEkster Pontiac Lyons 28.19 Ibs. at 
2% Calves will be at farmers’ prices. 

1. R, rT OSTER & SONS, OWEGO, N. Y. 








: me oe with no none lures. very 

ranch ness ta te today 

catalog. CAREY M. JON 

JONES er he SCHOOL OF i ddngee * tees 
20 Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
tItvE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
ai Oe a iy nee 


_. 











Breeding Jacks 


Raise mules in your neighborhood. More 
profitable than horses, can offer choice of 
two Jacks, one 6 years old, a tried sire and 
one younger. Write for particulars. 


Oswege River Stock Farm, Phoenix, N. Y. 





WANT E D A HOME 

for choice regist a high grade Holstein-Friesian 
hetfer and bul! calves, "25 and up. Write us your wants. 
Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGrew, WN. Y. 





For the next 30 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN 


heifer calves while they last for $15 each. 





H. B. WADSWORTH & SONS, Solon, N. Y. 





Milking ShorthornsRegistered 


= and — calves ; . and 2 yr old heifers and 
See or vou , Cae tL. MARVIN, 
Andover tAshta. Co.), 


200 BLACK wa WHITES 200 


RED and WHITES 


We Buy and sell the very best cows obtainable, and 
solicit trade from buyers who want the best, cows 
weighing oom a. to 1300 Ibs.; some are fresh, bal- 
ance from 1 0 weeks away. If you want the best 
we want aS. ye And we can please you. We 
buy and sell continually and have 200 to select from. 


F. L. PALMER & SON, Moravia, N. Y. 











| Pin Thi to your letter when yoa write 
f in I$ American Agriculturist Advertisers 
| Ever It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 











American Asriculturist Guarantee — 
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Farm 
Engineering 




















Lightning Rods of Iron 

Would common galvanized cable wire or 
<-inch in thickness or diameter, such as are 
used to brace telephone posts, said wire con- 
nected to an iron rod %-inch in thickness 
driven in the ground to moisture, be suffi- 
cient to conduct lightning for farm buildings? 
Is it necessary to erect vertical vanes to draw 
the lightning 7—[J. C. S.. New York 

You will find in a bulletin on light 
ning protection, published by the 
federal department of agriculture, 
very complete and thorough discus- 
sion of lightning rods in general, and 
we would advise you to get this as it 
will probably answer many other 
questions you have in mind besides 
the ones you have asked here. Galvan- 
ized iron cables can be used as light- 
ning conductors with the same degree 
of satisfaction though of course their 
durability is not comparable with that 
of properly constructed copper con- 
ductors which, as a general thing, are 
superior, The scheme which you out- 
line, both in regard to materials and 
method, will give you a fair degree of 
protection from lightning The best 
recommends the use of 


practice 

aerials and these should be located 
at ante rvals of 20 to 25 feet along the 
hie points of a building Any es- 
peclall high point should be pro- 
tec d by an aerial of its ow! 


Renewing Dry Cells 

Publish recipe for recharging No six dry 
cell batteries that have become run down.— 
(W. L. W., Ohio 

As a general practice, it is hardly 
worth while recharging dry cells. 
New cells which have become weak- 
ened from constant use will some- 
times regain a little of their strength 
if they are allowed to stand unused 
for a while, but they will again quick- 
ly run down 

Cells that have ben used for some 
time generally dé@teriorate through 
the electrolytic action occurring on 
the zinc which encloses them so that 
they quickly dry out. Occasionally 
such cells can be renewed tempor- 
arily by letting them stand in water 
for a while, but they will not be re- 
liable 


An Electrical Lexicon 


What is a watt? How many watts in one 
ampere? Give some rule for finding the watt 
capacity if a farm lighting plant. Does the 
voltage or amperage output of a generator 
have anything to do with the watt output? 
I want a 60 volt d. c. light plant, no batteries, 
to run an are light rated at 30 amperes, ten 
20 watt lamps and four 8-inch oscillating 
fans. Is a 2%%4-kilowatt generator big enough? 
If not, what size? Will a 4-horse power en- 
gine pull it? How many watts does an 8- 
inch fan consume? How many amperes? 
How many watts will the 30-ampere are lamp 
consume in one hour?—[I. C. B 

The product of volts and amperes 
is watts. For instance, one volt 
times one ampere equals one watt, or, 
110 volts times one-half ampere 
equals 55 watts. The watt ts simply 
an electrical power unit and if you 
know what the voltage and amperage 
of your lighting plant are you can 
them together to find the 


multiply 

You are probably more interested 
for how long a time your 
plant will produce this electricity If 
1 re taking the current from your 
generator it will of course operate up 
to its rated capacity in watts steadily 
Batteries, however, aro usually rated 
tt. ampere hours, that is, a battery will 
furnish a current of so many amperes 
a certain length of time For ex- 
ample, an 80 ampere hour battery 
will furnish 10 amperes for a period 
of 8 hours, or 20 amperes for 4 hours, 
etc 

Electric fans consume very little 
current, the amount consumed will 
vary with the make of fan, but ‘rom 

-20 to 1-30 of a horse power will 
probably hit most of them. This is 
equivalent to a wattage varying from 
25 to 40, which is about the same as 
a fair sized incandescent lamp Ten 
20-watt lamps, and four S8-inch fans 
will consume probably 350 watts 
Your are light will consume _ 1300 
watts, or everything together operated 
at one time, about 2150. Now a 2% 
kilowatt generator produces 2500 
watts, consequently, your generator 
is big enough, and has power to spare. 
Since there are 746 watts in one horse 
power your generator will require ap- 


proximately 3% horse power to oper- 
ate it. A 4 horse power engine should 
handle it, but will keep it pretty busy. 


P . ‘ 
Insuring Farm Crops 
{Continued from Page 7] 

121 but in other years to come. 

Those who have collected insurance 

moneys have naturally told their 

friends and neighbors in all localities 
and this will tend to induce others to 
take advantage of this kind of 
insurance. 

The man who lost his principal or 
cash crops by hail is naturally set 


back whereas the neighbor who 
carries insurance on his crops 
benefits, At the present time the 


agricultural department of at least 
one insurance company with which I 
am acquainted is hard at work with 
their crop experts seeking a _ basis 
upon which growing crops may be 
insured against damage from frost, 
winter-kill, flood, drouth, — insects, 
disease and excess or deficiency of 


moisture This is in addition to 

insurance against hail damage. 
Naturally it is not possible to 

insure against failure to prepare the 


ground properly for seed, or to seed 
properly, or to cultivate and harvest 
the crop. These latter things are all 
within the control of the farmer. If 
an insurance plan can be worked out 
with safety to insurance companies, 
it is certain to benefit farmers and 
help build up the great business of 
agricultural production in the United 
States, 





2 
. 
Orange Judd Service Bureau ~ 

Will serve you free by private — 

letter if you 

(1!) send us full details of your case, oF 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
i me 15 cents for postage; also in- 
close your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
a paid up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will ‘e entitled to this free service by be- 
com. a subscriber. 

The only exception t chis free service is 
that legal engineering or veterinary ques- 
tions for which @ prompt *snswer by mail is 
desired should each be accompanied by one 
dollar ($1) o charge whatever for an- 

in the printed page any subscriber's 

t , Whether on law. farm engineering, 
ve ury or other subjects, 

Xe a 


“Go-Gas” for Your Cash 


Through this territory the last few days 
has been a representative of the Go-Gas Com- 
pany This man says that this company 
wants to put in a gasoline service station 
in towns along the road, these stations to 
heve all sorts of conveniences for autoists, 
including a roomy place off the street to run 
the cars to get gasoline, in and out drives, 
waiting rooms, toilets, and to sell Go-Gas, 
lubricating oils and greases. They are 

o get 60 members in each town to 
put in $250, including Liberty bonds at par: 
each member gets his gas at wholesale price 
and at the end of each month with a ecard 

to the bank and gets his dividend from 

» entire sales of the station for that month 
He says that through the west these stations 
e proving satisfactory but are a new thing 





trying 


f this section.—[H Herkimer County, 
a. F 

his looks to us like a scheme of 
the promoters to scoop $15,000 out of 


h town or station. At this price 
the promoters probably will put in 
uch stations just as thickly and as 
ipidly as the uninitiated cough up 
heir $250 per, This is a go-gas 
cheme all right. How much more 
than $10,000 out of each $15,000 is 
there in each of these stations for 
he promo: 





- 


Keep Highwiys Safe 
Stones project above a highway to 
such an extent as to hold the pedals of 
a bicycle, thereby causing damage. Ie 
the owner of a bicycle who was injured 
entitled to damages? H. H. K., Mase- 
achusett 


It is the duty of a town to main- 
tain its highways in reasonably good 
condition for travel. If it negli- 
gently allows such highways to get 
into a dangerous condition for travel 
then it will be liable for damage to 
a traveler who is in the exercise of 
due care. 





Enforce Oral Agreement 

A man turned over his business to his 
daughter and her husband under an oral 
agreement to allow hi® certain amounts. 
They have not performed their part of the 
agreement. What can be done?—[C. C. P., 
New York. 

He can bring suit. An oral agree- 
ment can be enforced as well as a 
written, but it may not be as easy to 
prove 
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What One Gallon of Kerosene 
in a “Z”’ Engine Will Do for You 











Have your local ‘‘Z"" 
dealer tell you about 
these many big 
advantages: 


i—Economically uses kero- 
sene as well as gasoline. 


2—High tension magneto 
eliminates batteries and 
battery troubles — gives 

, hot spark, quick starting. 

3—Throttling governor as- 
sures steady speed and 
close speed regulation. 


4—Suction fuel feed—no 
pump — simple and posi- 
tive. 

5$—Convenient speed con- 
troller gives change of 
speed while engine is 
running. 

6—Renewable die-cast bear- 

\ ings. 


7—Positive lubrication. 


8—Automatic in operation, 
requiring but little at- 
tendance—easily started, 


9—Fairbanks-Morse quality 
throughout 














Do you realize how much 
work the “Z’’ engine will 
do at the low cost of 
one gallon of kerosene? 


It will pump 10,000 gallons of 
water for your stock, for your 
home, for fire protection. 


It will light 10 20-watt, 16-) 
candle power larnps for 15 hours) 
from your light plant. 


It will grind 40 bushels of feed. 
to fatten your stock. 


It will saw over 5 cords of wood 
for you. 


It will run your churn—cream, 
separator— milking machine. 


It will operate your family 
washing machine—your grind- 
stone, corn sheller, clover huller, 
shredder, hay baler and other 
machines about the farm. 


Over 300,000 “Z” engines have 
been bought by farmers every- 
where. They saved labor— 
got more work done. Over 6,000 
dealers demonstrated the many 
big advantages of the “Z” to 
these farmers before they 
bought. 


Notethese featuresat the left and 

then you, too, go to your near- 

est “Z” dealer and see the “Z.” 
14H.P....$ 67.00 
3H.P.... 115.00 
6H.P.... 187.00 

















All f.0. b. factory; add freight to your town. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS = CHICAGO 


Eastern Branches: 








New York; Baltimore; Boston; Philadelphia. 


ccc 








Git am Greys: 
Ditch, Terrace 


Ke) ey) rem 
Works in any soil. Makes Vichoned 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 


Days’ Geep. Horses or tractor. 


FREE 


great labor and cost saving story. 
: & Grader 
Trial 











A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 


Barnett System guarantees protection to life and property. 
No losses where our copper rods are used. 


AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory. = 


agents and dealers make $100 or more week! plies 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. rite f 

o> prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
405. V. BARNETT & CO., MFGRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


OTTAWA © 
aren 3 - = r= 382 











Get our low price in quanti- 
[ ne: to GRANGES and FARM- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Agents 

. Sampl 


Sean EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEee ie free. 
THEO. BURT & SONS. Metrose, Ohio. 









US. Officer’ Silk Pop 


Olive Drab Shirts 


2 for $3:75 


‘Shits, 2 for $3.78. tp ORs 


Shirts, 2 53.75. two 
tannot be dupll 
cate dat $3.00 money beck 
to be 8 cotes. Ore 

fies peciets oth buttons and 


PAY THE POSTMAN 
Just sen: 
2, a c=S oa pale wid = 





: Sizes 14to0 18 
| U. S. BLANKET CO., Dept. 60, 45 W. 34th St. New York 
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